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A HOOKED CAT AND A HOOKED 
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The “Lure of the Antique 


HE much-talked-of “lure of the an- 
tique” is more than the fascination of 
hunting bargains in second-hand shops. 
Rightfully it is the attraction which superior 
quality holds for persons of a cultivated and 


discriminating taste. 


Since the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the mechanics of living have wonderfully 
improved. The art of living has, perhaps, 
equally declined. Yet to possess real culture is 
to cherish this rarest of the arts. 


That is why cultured people, in planning 
their homes, almost always seek to environ 
themselves with the architectural and deco- 
rative forms of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. 


Seldom are such people granted the priyj 
lege of owning fine old houses, well located 
Yet, in building newly, they may go fq 
toward achieving satisfactory distinction i 
they will choose furniture which is antique,” 


The best of such furniture is beyond mods 
ern duplication. It was made from pattern 
drawn by masters of both construction ang 
design. The grades of wood used are, today, 
often unobtainable. And to this wood time has 
added a richness which no skilled “ageing” 
with chemicals can approach. 4q 


It is with such furniture, and such furnitu ‘ 
only, that I am concerned. I enjoy serving cols 
lectors who hold to a similar ideal. ‘ 


I. SACK, 8&5 (harles Street, Boston, Massi 


(MEMBER of the AMericAN ANTIQUE DEALERS AssociATION) 


Telephone: Rock Ferry 198 


J.CORKILL  uzzizxi 
ROCK FERRY, BIRKENHEAD, ENGLAND : 

One of the Largest and Most Interesting Stocks of G' enuine 
eAntiques in England ’ 


O not think because I have such an enormous stock that it al 
be “right.” Remember that in 1780 every house in —_ had this 
furniture. Now it is only in one house tn a thousand. ‘ 


‘ ro 
Old Liverpool Pottery with American scenes, em- | 
blems and ships. 
Sets of (hairs, Chippendale, Hepplewhite and 
Table Glass. 


Sheraton periods. Also odd ones in endless variety. 
Every Piece is Genuine 


About Forty Dining Tables in stock, mahogany 
AMERICAN TRADE BUYERS SPECIALLY CATERED T0 


10 minutes from Liverpool 
20 minutes from Chester 


and oak, all sizes and prices. 


Old Sheffield Plate and Pewter. 


Old Glass Lustres, Candlesticks and Paper- 
weights, and a large stock of English and Irish 
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THE DINING ROOM 


OF OUR 


Little Colonial House 


is now rewly furnished in antique maple, 
complemented by panelled wall paper in 
a small flowered pattern with a border. 
A duck-foot table with a remarkable set 
of matched ladder-back, rush-seated 
chairs, a quaint blanket chest of pine 
ard an old low-boy show the infinite 
decorative possibilities of breakfast or 
dining rooms furnished in old maple. 
The corner cabinets show many pieces 
of old china and pressed glass—unique 
suggestions for gifts of decided charm, 
yet small cost. 


Jordan Marsh Company 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS : 








AMSTERDAM SHOPS 























608 Amsterdam Avenue, New York : Telephone, Riverside 8826 
Epitn E. Ranp 


EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE—OUR SPECIALTY {e Lele] 
Let us help you find the right wall paper and chintz for your living room, dining room, or bed- yy 
4 

















room, to harmonize with your old American furniture. The reproductions 
of the old wall papers and chintzes are worth using. 


An Invitation toa New and -Attraétive Tea ‘Room 
The success of our WEBSTER PLACE ANTIQUE SHOP & TEA ROOM has 


led us to expand the two enterprises by separating them. We have, therefore, 
moved our TE« Room across the street to the old WesstTER Brick Scuoot House, 
which we have most attractively refitted for the purpose. Here we serve regular 
dinners and luncheons, and afternoon tea,—dainty yet with understanding of the 
needs of the hungry motorist. We invite your patronage. 


Our Antique Shop maintains its stock of EARLY FurniTURE, Hookep Rugs, Grass & CuHina 


On the Daniel Webster Highway af Franklin, N. H. C.iype C. Brown, Proprietor 














SUI SNA RS) (Lorce Collection of 


Genuine Dutch Silver 


Importation includes well-designed, lasting articles, 
large and small. All are odd, interesting, ever-welcome 
f} “Gifts That Last.” 
Dutcu Boy anp Girt SALT SHAKERS, $25.00 pr. 
Mura} Dutcu Spoon, LARGE SIZE— PRICE 34.00 
Dutcu Bouporr “Nicut Cap” CararFe, 29.00 














Jewellers for 99 years 
24 WINTER St., Boston 








































SHERATON Sora (1790-1800) 


I: spite of the unfortunate upholstery in which 
its lagt owner dressed it, this sofa exhibits a 
dignity of proportion and a refinement of detail 
which place it in the class of rare and highly 
desirable examples of 18th century American 
furniture. 


It is one of a number of pieces which will 
justify even along journey to my store-rooms 


E. J. JOHNSON 
Wuire River JUNCTION, VERMONT 


Where trunk lines.to Green Mountains and to 
White Mountains meet and cross. 





T his 
Mahogany 
Kuee- Hole 
Dressing-Table 
(In original condition) 


is one of many fine 
pieces found in my 
collection. 





I carry no reproductions, or reconstructions, or semi-modern 
examples such as those of late Empire and early Victorian 
times. I have, in short, made a rigorously edited collection of 
English and early American furniture of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 


To this 1 have added appropriate mirrors, glassware, silver, rare 
china, ornaments, miniatures, and the like. The whole con- 
stitutes a beautiful and distinguished display,which I offer at 
prices far lower than those commonly asked by metropolitan 
dealers. 


This is an invitation to visit and view my collection, which is 
worthy of examination whether or not the opportunity for 
acquisition is utilized. * 


BERNSTEIN 
* . Norwalk, Conn. 


ON THE OLD POST ROAD (205 Westport Avenue) 

















Opening Auction 
at the LEONARD GALLERIES 
- 48 Bromfield Street, Boston 


Antiques, Bronzes, Paintings 
Ortental Rugs, Etc. 


The entire contents of the residence of Mrs. 
Witi1aM P. Fowte, Marblehead, Mass. 


September 19th, 1922 
On exhibition beginning September rath. 


APPRAISALS 


of Personal, Art, and Literary Property by the ‘oldest 
Established Appraising Concern in New England. 


CONSIGNMENTS 


of Antiques and other goods bought outright for cash or 
sold on commission. 


Antique Collectors and Dealers 


should send their names and addresses and receive our 
Auction Catalogues regularly. 


Nantucket and Hyannis Galleries open until September 15. 


LEONARD & COMPANY 





September Brings 


THOUGHTS OF FALL AND WINTER 


> 


The House Needs 


Some odd pieces of furniture or 
kindred embellishment. 


I Have Prepared | 


For every want and invite your 
personal inspection or your mail 
inquiry. : 
Early American and English . 
ANTIQUES © 


FRED J. PETERS. 


384 Broapway (“mi”) FLusHineG, Lone IsLanD 
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For 


Hooked Rugs 
and Their 


‘Repair 


Consult 


R. W. Burnham 
Ipswich 
Mass. 


Auction Sale of Antiques 
Goulding’s Antique Shop 


SOUTH SUDBURY, MASS. 


Saturday, Sept. 9, at I p. m., sharp 


HIS is a clearance sale without any reserva- 
tion of my entire collection of early New 
England Antiques. 

; The stock consists of Highboys, Pennsylvania 
Walnut Lowboys, Mahogany Tall Secretaries; Ma- 
hogany, Cherry, and Curly Maple Slant-front Desks; 
favern Tables of all sizes, Banquet Table, Sheraton 
Dining Table, Mahogany Drop-leaf Tables, Duck- 
foot Tables, Card Tables, Tip Tables, Queen Anne 
Walnut Mirror—4 ft. 9 in. high; Mahogany Chip- 
pendale Mirror, 4 ft. high; Picture Mirrors; Tall 
Clock, elaborately inlaid; Shelf Clock, Terry style; 
Ball-foot Pine Chests; Ball-foot Bureau, Beechwood; 
all kinds of old Pine Chests, Swell-front Mahogany 
Bureaus; Mahogany, Maple, and Cherry Bureaus; 
High and Low Post Beds, Windsor Comb-back Arm- 
chair; Slat-back Armchairs, Spanish-foot Chairs; 
Wing Chair, inlaid legs; Stencil Chairs, Carved Em- 
pire Sofas, Andirons, Pendant Lamp, Iron Work, 
Pewter and Glassware, Prints, and a great many arti- 
cles too numerous to mention. Nothing sold before 
the auction. 


Joun A. Finican, Concord, Mass., 4uctioneer 





One of the Finest 
Examples of a 
Simon Willard 


Grandfather (lock, 
with Moon Dial 






cAlso 
an-cAaron Willard 
Grandfather (‘lock 
with ‘Rockin 4 Ship 
Many Other ‘Rare 
Collectors’ Clocks 














Courtesy Rice Studio 


QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE 


Telephone, Rockland 652-R 


ACCORD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Inland State Road — half way between PLymoutnu and Boston 

























Early 


eA merican 


Unrestored con- 
Fluted 
cornice,  dentil 


dition. 


edge and original 


ornaments. 


PRICE ON 
APPLICATION 


Georce W. REYNOLDS 


1742 M Srreet, N. W., Wasuincron, D. C. 
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The DUXBURY SHOP 


(REALLY A DELIGHTFUL OLD Bary) 


Antiques 
at DUXBURY, MASS. 


Full of old things, some very choice, some very rare, all very interesting. 
Fust now 6 Hepplewhite Chairs ,Lustreware,Painted Settee with dart- 
shaped spindles, varied collection of old pressed and colored Glass 


Under the trees overlooking the pond is firs. Shatw’s Wuxbury Tea Hbop 
Teas and Luncheons, outdoors or in. 


Harrow & How .anb, Boson & Duxbury 


Antiques for Collections or Sor Gift 


Immediate Specials 






Usual Stock 





SHEFFIELD MUuFFINEER ©& SHEF- 
FIELD Caster, of best period. 
BaTTERSEA Boxes & Some 
ExceptTionaAL Mrrror Knoss in 
Enamel, Lustre & Glass. 
Pewrer Tea Cappy, engraved 
(Heppelwhite style). 

3 orn 4 Perfect Op Firs. 


STAFFORDSHIRE Ficurgs, 
Corrace Cuina Tea Spr jn 
bright patterns. 

Lustre Ware in variety. 
Lamps in tin, pewter, glass. 
GLasswaRE of many kinds, 
Otp LirHocrapus,Cuairs, Tapips 
| Various Furniture. 
Correspondence on these or other items invited 











Mrs. Mary D.WALKER 


Corner FRONT STREET €7 WAREHAM Roap 


cACA RION, MASS. 





I KEEP IN STOCK: 


Sofas, bureaus, highboys, tables, chairs, bed- 
steads, mirrors, clocks, and old time metal ware. 
Likewise old glass, china and mirror knobs. 


I Repair and Refinish: 


Old and broken pieces of value, particularly 
where veneers, inlay, or painted decoration 
needs careful workmanship. 


I execute many commissions by mail and invite 
correspondence. 


E.W. ALLEN. 





W oodstock, Vermont 


MALVERN 


Hand-made Furniture Brasse; 


Old-time 
methods 
faithfully 
reproduce 
originals in design, workman. 
ship, and color. We make, match, 
copy, or repair anything. One 
piece or a thousand. 


WM. BALL & SONS 


CHESTER COUNTY, PENNA. 










TAN KARD 


MADE BY 


JOHN CONEY, Boston 


(7655 - 1722) 
This is known as the Sargent tank- 
ard havirg been in that family up 
to the present time. Note the spout 
which was added during the tem- 
perarce wave of 1826. 
A fine piece for a collection 


GEORGE C. GEBELEIN 
79 CHESTNUT STREET : BOSTON, MASS. 


We repair and match old pieces. We execute commissions 








FOLLOW IT 
AND SEE 


Samuel Temp 


Lynnfield Centre 
Mass. 


Surtvan SQ, 
3 Ton 
Bos 





Flollie Nye Gammons 


Advertises all her good old Friends, Customers and others 


That at her BirTER-SWEET SHOP 
HATHAWAY ROAD, NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 


They will find Antique Chairs, Tables, Pictures 
Mirrors, Baskets, China, braided, woven and hooked 
Rugs, Pillows, and most other kirds of Antiques too many 
to enumerate, which she will sell from the largest to the 
smallest quantities. 


Likewise a very large and complete assortment of 
JEWELRY, SMOCKS, BATIK AND LEATHER GOODS 
lately imported, Sc. ec. 


Open until November Firs! 





JANE FRANCES 


Antiques 


33 River Street : BoSton, Mass 


Summer Shop 


351 Soutu Street, PitrsFIELD, Mass. 
On the State Road between Lenox and Pittsfield 
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Mesnave Ipa Apams— The Old Fashioned Doll 


The old-fashioned doll was a doll with personality. She did not 
have bobbed hair made of colored wool. She embodied Vic- 
torian refinement with dignity and reserve. 

(See page 179) 


By Patten Beard 
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Cobwebs & Dust 


The (over 


|: a letter which came into the Attic, not long 





since, occurs the query. “Why don’t you get 

out an article distinguishing the good from the 
bad in hooked rugs?” The suggestion thus specifi- 
cally offered is excellent. The difficulty to be en- 
countered in meeting it is, primarily, that of fixing 
Standards. What does constitute a good hooked rug, 
—or a bad one? How indispensable is the element of 
age? What is the importance of color? How much 
credit is to be given for close and tidy workmanship, 
without regard to other considerations? 

As for age, no satisfactory proofs have as yet been 
extracted from the Attic dust iieaps, or elsewhere, 
that would lead to dating any hooked rug previous to 
1840. In fact, 1850 seems a more probable year. That, 
however, is far enough back for the caress of time to 
have smoothed even the most turbulent color com- 
binations into docility, if not into the beauty of com- 
plete harmony. Likewise many, many rugs of later 
vintage have acquired tone through the passing of 
years, the tread of muddy boots, successive washings 
with home-brewed soap and subsequent dryings in 
the warmth and light of a younger and, doubtless, 
more ardent sun. And in some rugs of but yesterday 
knowledge of color values has produced results which, 
for sheer color quality, compare favorably with those 
wrought by the slower processes of wear and waiting. 

The best of the old rugs exhibit a fine and patient 
workmanship today almost unapproachable. They 
are of a time when the making of objects of use was 
also a means of amusement, or, at worst, of time 
killing. A decent pride urged to close looping of rug 
patterns, just as it urged to fine stitching in the out- 
fit of the bride, or in the tiny garments fashioned, with 
all exquisiteness of love’s anticipation, for the dawn- 
ing babe. 

The closer the approach to the present, the keener 
the competition between the amusement which comes 





from some form of self-expression in home-handi- 
craft and the amusement which* may be cheaply 
bought outside at virtually no effort whatsoever. In 
the course of that competition home-handicraft be- 
comes confining labor, which restricts the freedom of 
the worker, and hence seeks its compensation in 
money rather than in spiritual satisfaction. When the 
requirements not of the specific home, but of a con- 
siderable market are to be met, prices, and hence 
time expended in production, must be kept within 
fixed limits. This is the simplest aspect of commercial- 
ization. It usually results in hurried and, conse- 
quently, coarsened workmanship. 

The process of commercialization likewise provides 
the ready-made design on burlap cut to size and 
Stamped in more or less appropriate colors. Perhaps 
in that fact lies the most serious drawback to the 
modern hooked rug. An age of high sophistication 
generally revels in aspects of the primitive, the 
spontaneous. These qualities are not purchasable 
from the factory. The patterns of the older rugs are 
expressive, one and all, of the designer’s own per- 
sonal interest. If she loved flowers, she strewed her 
garden across her carpet. If she loved animals, the 
pet dog, or the horse, or the family cat found im- 
mortality among the ordered contents of the rag-bag. 
Perhaps the ancestral dwelling became the model 
for the design. And sometimes, without doubt, the 
household crockery or the wood-cuts in such books 
as were available furnished motifs. But whatever the 
subject, it was, in a large proportion of instances, re- 
duced to the right terms of conventionalization to 
accord with the material of its delineation. That is 
what so often makes the old hooked rug a work of 
true art. 

_ All in all, the probability of superior quality in 
design, color, and workmanship favors the older rugs: 
this, however, not because they are old, but because 
they were made in ‘a period which encouraged the 
kind of thinking and doing of which they are a 
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natural expression. In so far as similar conditions 
exist, or may be restored today, the modern hooked 
rug may justly claim attention and praise. The kitten 
of the cover seems not particularly ancient of hook- 
ing, or amazingly fine in texture; but it reveals un- 
commonly good decorative spotting and, with it, a 
suggestion of domestic experience turned to use in 
design. Both of these characteristics contribute to its 
sum of excellence. It belongs to Jane Frances, Boston. 


The Frontispiece 


SomEHOw Miss Minerva Ida Adams, the old-fash- 
ioned doll of the frontispiece, seems to call for no 
commentary beyond the excellent inscriptions sup- 
plied to accompany the series of her portraits by her 
guide, photographer, and friend, Patten Beard. Do- 
mestic virtue is written large in every lineament of 
the lady’s countenance, in her sturdy framework, and 
in the white amplitude of her underpinning. Nor are 
militant indications entirely lacking. The right to in- 
destructibility has long been recognised in doll circles 
as one of those inalienable rights whereof dolls may 
be deprived only at serious risk to the future of the 
race and to the stability of society. 

Having, in her own person, achieved a long step 
forward in securing this right, Miss Minerva Ida 
Adams will give herself and the rest of the world no 
peace until, by law, all dolls are created freely and 
equally indestructible. In response to the occasional 
objection that her efforts may result in a dangerous 
overpopulation of dolls and a consequent decline in 
their prestige, popularity, and perhaps, their birth 
rate, Miss Minerva Ida Adams makes the calm re- 
joinder that, where economic law gets in the way of 
the rights of dolldom, economic law must be swept 
aside by the paramountcy of legislative enactment. 
Since she comes from Worcester, and is hence a na- 
tive of Massachusetts, she has seen such miracles fre- 
quently accomplished. It is to be remarked, however, 
that since the advent of the flapper doll and of the 
kewpie, Miss Minerva Ida Adams has been some- 
what less insistent upon the doétrine of indestructi- 
bility. It is thought that she may be contemplating a 
new issue, for she has been heard to observe, quite 
frequently of late, that, in view of the profound con- 
victions of the American people as registered by con- 
Stitutional amendment, it would be in far better 
taste for collectors to throw away their old glass 
liquor flasks and to begin gathering watering pots 
instead. 


Dolls in General 








TuE race of which Miss Minerva Ida Adams is so 
important and outstanding a‘leader, is, by the way, 
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Tom THUMB AND Parts Fasuions oF 1846 


much more influential and interesting than many 
grown-ups are inclined to imagine. An instin¢tive re- 
gard for its own effigy seems to be a characteristic of 
humanity, which abides—albeit in many cases dor- 
mantly—throughout life. 

An expression of this occurs in the recent donation 
to the historical committee of Wenham, Massachu- 
setts, of an international collection of dolls. This col- 
lection, made up of hundreds of examples, represents 
some years of collecting in all parts of the world. It 
has travelled widely in the United States, earning 
money for various children’s charities. It now comes 
to rest in Wenham to become a monument to child- 
hood, the childhood that persists in all of us. It will, 
pretty surely, become a place of visitation for all doll 
lovers, of whom quite the largest number will be per- 
sons of mature years. And of these the majority will 
be proud to confess that, stowed snugly away at 
home they cherish at least one old-time doll. 


7A Little «Abour Tom Thums 


Hap it not been for the small measure of research 
necessitated by the publication of the Tom Thumb 
bed in ANTIQUES for July, slight attention would 
have been given to an engraving of the microscopic 
hero which recently blew in through an open window 
of the Attic. Under the circumstance, however, it 15, 
perhaps, worth reproducing, with a-passing word of 
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remark. The engraving occurs in a bound volume of 
Godey’s Magazine for 1846. It will be recalled that in 
1844 P. T. Barnum took Tom Thumb to Europe for 
a three-year tour, during which he supplied his ex- 
hibit with a diminutive coach and pair. 

The extraordinary interest which Tom Thumb 
aroused throughout Europe, and particularly in 
France, at this time is well exemplified in the fact of 
his being thus introduced as part of a fashion picture 
forwarded from abroad by “‘our Paris correspondent.” 
And far beyond the confines of the Attic, recently, the 
editor encountered another Tom Thumb memento. 
This, likewise, is a print, a crude Currier and Ives 
lithograph portrait of the General, surrounded by a 
series of medallions picturing his prowess in a dozen 
or more feats of agility and strength. It has even less 
than the usual least of artistic quality among Currier 
and Ives productions, but, as a Thumb print, it de- 
serves this much of a nod of friendly greeting and 
appreciation. 


Survivors of Far Of Moving ‘Days 


A quire special quality invests those objects of 
antiquity which have withstood the perils of family 
emigration. In the great westward movements that 
have characterised the expansion—previous to the di- 
lution—of the American people, some household ‘gods 
must invariably have formed part of the burden of 
ox cart, mule van, or flat boat. In the valleys of the 
rivers that carry their tribute of mud and water 
westward to the Mississippi, many such gods were 
early re-erected, and Still survive, gaining yearly in 
honorable dignity and veneration. And similar gods 
may be encountered in almost any community of im- 
portance between Boston and San Francisco. 

In times of family upheaval, what is the element 
that determines the choice between the things which 
must be left behind and those which, at all hazards, 
must be carried into the new life and the new en- 
vironment? It is not inevitably a matter of bulk. 
Bureaus have gone careening across the Alleghenies, 
while teapots remained behind; and teapots have 
been tucked away deep in the entrails of feather beds 
to make their way safely over mountains and through 
torrents, while fine dressers- remained behind to 
crown an unappreciative wood pile. Sentiment has, 
in such cases, usually triumphed over logic or any 
sense of money values. 

Some such process of sentiment has preserved 
against loss or destruction the sampler, of which Miss 
Laura R. Talbot has sent a tiny but clear photograph 
from Lansing, Mich., to display in the Attic. It is an 





_ unusual sampler in a number of ways. Most of its 


tribe are indicative of pious duty neatly but joylessly 
fulfilled: genealogical items, religious sentiments, 


moral reflections, the alphabet 
from “a” to “izzard”’; but this 
one is a love token, pure and 
simple, which as Miss Talbot 
says, “was embroidered and 
given to my grandfather by 
his sweetheart over one hun- 
dred years ago. The letters are 
done in the finest cross- stitch 
with black silk thread on what 
was once white linen, now yel- 
low with age. The flowers are 
faded blues, greens, and yel- 
lows. The edge of the sampler 
was bound with black ribbon.” This is the inscription 
which it bears: 
“GEORGE TALBOT 
Long may thou live, happy may thou be. 
Blest with content and from misfortunes free. 
Sept. the 15th, 1812 
Tho absent not forgotten by Sarah Howard.” 

Quite useless, of course, this sampler was a peculiar 
offering in a rather thrifty and practical era. The lyric 
or, at any rate, the rhetorical form of its dedication is 
not absolutely impeccable. Yet the frail textile has sur- 
vived the hurly burly and the family uprootings and 
transplantations of a century; its dry and faded phrases 
still exhaling the sweet old perfume of young romance. 





A SAMPLER Love ToKEN 


Intimations of Immortality 





Apa WaLkKeER CamMEHL’s story of the brief career 
of the Mehwaldt pottery possesses an interest not 
untinged with pathos. There is a particularly keen 
pleasure in publishing this story, partly because it 
preserves in adequate form the record of an early 
American industry; partly because it very happily 
marks the entrance of the author of The Blue China 
Book into the fraternity of contributors to ANTIQUES. 
Mrs. Camehl writes that, in so far as she knows, the 
only other published material on Mehwaldt is that 
which she herself supplied for the recent volume issued 
by the Buffalo Historical Society and a news item in 
a Buffalo paper. N. Hudson Moore has kindled the 
ardor and directed the steps of so many thousands of 
collectors with her books on furniture, lace, pewter, 
clocks, old china, and the art and science of collecting 
in general, that her advent in the columns of An- 
TIQUES will be widely welcomed. The spotted dog 
offers merely a brief introductory bark in her behalf. 
Rachel C. Raymond’s study of the construction of 
old furniture is the work of a recent college graduate, 
who followed her general academic training with a 
course in interior decoration that included rigorous 
training in draftsmanship. Possibly a collegiate at- 
mosphere may likewise be traced in Louise Kingsley’s 
careful notes on the Treaty of Ghent. 
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Some Early Variants of the Windsor Chair 


By Juria W. Torrey 


es 





Illustrations mainly from the collection of 7. Corkill, Rock Ferry, England 


ROBABLY the oldest, and certainly the most primi- 
tive chair of the Windsor type that I have ever seen, 
was found in a farm-house in Wales. This chair 
(Fig. 1), clearly represents the first stage in the evolution 


of the Windsor chair from the three- 
legged stool, which still survives in 
out-houses as a milking stool,— 
though originally it was a part of the 
very scanty furniture of the house- 
hold. The farmer made his stool by 
roughly shaping with his knife a 
board which he had split from a.log, 
with his axe, and pegging three sticks 
into it to serve as legs. 

In this chair, he has carried the 
idea one Stage farther and produced 
an article of furniture such as, in all 
probability, he had never before pos- 
sessed,—a comfortable arm-chair.For 
this he chose three branches that were 
shaped by nature to suit his purpose 
and carried them up through the seat 
to support the back rail of his chair. 
This back rail, again, is not artifi- 
cially formed, but consists merely of 
two pieces split from a curved branch 
and pinned together by the roughly 
hewn stick which forms the center leg 
and back support of the chair. 

The wood is rather soft oak. What 
could be simpler or more efficient 
than this arm-chair made from only 


six pieces of wood in almost their natural state? The iron 
Stays are, of course, a later addition. With these rein- 
forcements this chair, undoubtedly made before 1700, is 


hard use. 





Fig. 7 — A Winvsor ANCESTOR (Sixteenth cen- 
tury) a 
Perhaps the most primitive form of Windsor. 
Iron bracings recently added. 














assuredly strong enough for another two centuries of 


It would be most interesting to study such chairs as this 
in their natural primitive surroundings, but contrary, per. 


haps, to a popular impression, these 
surroundings no longer exist. The sim. 
ple kitchen of two or more centuries 
ago may Still exist, in so far as its four 
low walls are concerned; but its 
meagre furnishings, what there were 
of them, have long been replaced by 
things which are now the necessities of 
life even in the humblest cottage. The 
old farmhouse and cottage kitchens 
now contain a medley of comfortable, 
but incongruous furniture, mos of 
which has been, at one time or an. 
other, discarded from more preten- 
tious habitations. The great part of 
the original kitchen furniture has long 
since found its way to the wood-pile 
by way of the out-houses. I know of 
at least one battered milking-stool, 
now in use, that began its career asa 
Windsor chair of fair quality. 
Almost as primitive in construction 
as the chair described, and of un- 
known age, are the “chiollagh,” or 
fireside chairs, of the Isle of Man. If 
one is very lucky, it is still possible to 
see an occasional example of these 
chairs in its original place. Externally 


the thatch-roofed, whitewashed Manx cottages are as they 
have been from time immemorial; but internally they are 
all modernized. The walls and ceilings are covered with 
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Fig.2— An O_p-Time Manx Corrace 
The fireplace illustrated occurs in this cottage. 





Fig. 3 — A Manx Fire-Piace 
The old-time fire-places have, in the main, yielded to modern improvements. 
This sketch is from an unimproved cottage. The place of the «Chiollagh 


Chair” is apparent. 
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. Fig. 5 — Cuarr or Asu anp Eim (about 1740) 
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Fig. 4 — IsLe oF Man Winpsors 
Pair of “Chiollagh Chairs” from Ballahimmin Farm. 


annual or biennial layers of wall-paper, inches thick; the 
mud floor has usually been covered with cement; the 
old “chiollagh” has in almost every case, given way to the 
“open,” built-in range. 

A round three-legged table or a rectangular four-legged 
Sool may have survived, but, in the main, the furniture is, 
unmistakably, of a comfortable Victorian type. Figure 3 
presents a sketch of one of the few old Manx fireplaces 
ill in use. It consists of large stone flags sunk into the 
clay floor under a huge stone chimney, open to the sky. To 
a projecting Stone about half way up this chimney is fast- 
ened the iron chain that carries the crane with the pot- 
hooks. A wood or turf fire is built directly on the flags; and 
marvellous is the cooking that is done daily over this open 
fire by one who understands it and would have no other. 
The “Mother’s chair,” in which the owner remembers be- 
ing tied for safety when a child, still survives in its old 
place. The chair is somewhat the worse for wear and re- 








America. 





Fig. 6 — Coma Back Cuatr (about 1760) 


Not very far from the tradition followed in 


pair, and not so interesting as the well-preserved pair 
(Fig. 4) which were removed some years ago from a fine 
old farmhouse kitchen which is now modernized. 

These characteristic chairs are a very early type of 
Windsor and are peculiar to the Isle of Man. It is said that 
every fireside in the Island had its ‘“‘Father’s chair” and 
“Mother’s chair” all of this character, varying only in the 
number of their legs,—occasionally three, but usually four or 
five. The wood in this pair appears to be elm, painted a dark 
brown and polished, by long wear, to a metallic brightness. 
The “Father’s chair” is twenty-nine inches high, but the 
seat is only fifteen inches from the floor. The seat is twen- 
ty-six inches wide by fifteen deep and three inches thick. 
The photograph indicates the relative proportions of the 
“‘Mother’s chair.” They also are generous. Both are com- 
fortable, especially the larger one with its tipped-back seat. 

Figure 7 illustrates a Lancashire chair of similar con- 
struction, but of much later date. Here we have the more 
finished work of a regular craftsman, probably the village 
wheelwright. The ‘bamboo turnings” and the cross 
Stretchers conform to what was the latest fashion about 
1790. Although recently found in a small cottage, this 
chair was originally made for a much more pretentious 
place. Like most chairs of its type, this one is constructed 
of ash and elm (the elm always being used for the seat) and 
painted. Dark green is the usual color of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire chairs.* 

These four chairs represent the simplest, and probably 
the earliest type of Windsor. The descent of the modern 
office, or desk chair from them is obvious. 

With the exception of the first one illustrated, all the 
Windsor chairs I have seen anywhere depart from the 
established principle, applied in Jacobean and Still earlier 


*It is to be observed that the traditional color of the American Windsor is like- 
wise green. 


Fig. 7 — Lancasuire Cuatr (7780-7800) 
Combination of round and bamboo turnings is 
very curious. 
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chairs, of keeping 
arm and back 
supports continu- 
ous with the legs. 
The reason for re- 
jecting this 
Stronger method 
of construction ap- 
pears to be that, 
in most cases, the 
holes for the stick 
legs had to be 
bored too near 
the center of the 
seat. This may be 
noted in Figure §, 
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Fig. 8— Oak Cuair 
Note the splayed legs so characteristic of the 
American type. Secondary backs are original 
spindles cut down and crested. 


which illustrates yet another primitive 
chair. Here the front legs come through 
the seat four inches from the front and 
_the same distance from the side, obvi- 
ously far too near the center to be con- 
tinued as arm supports. The back legs 
enter the seat in a similar manner, 
whereas the end spindles of the back 
are set only three-fourths of an inch 
from the edge of the seat. These spin- 
dles pass through the arms to hold 
them in place, since the arms and back 
rail are not continuous. But this con- 
Struction of the back is evidently too 
weak to have been much used. 

The next (Fig.6) shows how this weak 
construction of the back might have 
been avoided. This “comb-back” with 
spindles carried up through the back rail and topped with a 
second shaped one is also far more pleasing. Here we have 
also an under framing, which cannot fail to give additional 
Strength. This type of stretcher is the one most commonly 
found on Windsor chairs. On the whole, it is the most suit- 
able. The workman who made this chair was no amateur, 
as the excellent proportions and finish of his product 
sufficiently testify. This chair, like the others, is made of 
ash and elm, painted dark green. 

Figure 8 is rather an exceptional example, entirely in 
oak. The seat is shaped from two-inch stuff, with the grain 
running from front to back because of the shaped projection 
which forms the stay for the two strengthening cross-rails. 
The shaped arms, five inches in width, are pinned to the 
back-rail by the side spindles passing through both. Two 
holes in the top rail at each side show the ends of the two 
pairs of spindles which are now separately capped, but 


for July. 


a 


which formerly extended to the top. These caps, howeye, 
are as smoothly worn as the rest of the chair,—a fact which 
would suggest that they were not later additions, but thay 
the spindles always passed through them. Probably one 9; 
more of the spindles became broken near the top and the 
others were cut off to match. 

The “Butterfield” chair (Fig. 9) is characteristic of g 
certain remote district in Yorkshire. The name is applied 
locally to all of the type; but no one seems to know its ogi. 
gin or meaning. They are of very heavy, hard-grained oak 
throughout. This chair is forty inches in height. The seat 
twenty-four by nineteen inches and two and one-half jn. 
ches thick. The rockers measure forty inches from front to 
back. Like most rocking, or nursing chairs, this one has the 
arms placed low. The seat is slightly shaped to fit the “Cy. 
pid’s bow” front, which is attached with wooden pegs. The 





Fig. 9 — ButrerFiELD Cuatr (about 1740) 
Painted dark green. Compare leg turnings with 
those of American table on cover of ANTIQUES 


In Figure 11, 
we have a com- 
bination of the 
comb-back with 
the horse-shoe 
rail. The left- 
hand arm support 
is the original, the 
other is a poor 
substitute. T his 
chair would have 
been more attrac- 
tive with a saddle- 
shaped seat. 

We now come 
to the Windsors 
that are said to be 


four turned spindles supporting the 
arm are an unusual feature. This chair 
is perfectly sound everywhere and ap. 
pears never to have neededany repaits, 
Another nursing chair (Fig. 10), of 
Lancashire ash and elm, is much light. 
er and more graceful, although like the 
Butterfield it is of generous dimen. 
sions. Here we have the bent “horse. 
shoe” top rail apparently continuous 
with the fifth spindle, but in reality 
only pegged into the same hole. This 
shaped rail was cut with the bow-saw 
from a strong piece of ash and then 
bent to form the horseshoe. There are 
Still workmen who remember using the 
old bow-saw. as well as the primitive 
foot-lathe which was used in turning 
legs and spindles for these chairs. 





Fig. 7o — Nursinc Cuair 
Painted dark green. Wide low arms to afford 
plenty of room with ample support. 
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hick typically English, 
that showing the 
ne or shaped splat, of 
1 the which our Ameri- 
can ancestors 
of a seem to have dis- 
plied approved; for 
3 Ori. they preferred 
| oak spindles only. 
at is The Queen Anne 
if in. solid splat, and 
nt to the pierced one 
s the used so much by 
“Cu. Chippendale, 
The were very popu- 
- the lar in the fine wal- 
hair nut and mahog- 
| ap. any chairs of the 
airs, — period, and the 
), of country artisan 
ight- naturally adapted 
e the as well as he could, 
men- the town fashions 
orse- in the substantial 
uous ae furniture whichhe 
ality Fig. 71 — Coma Back Winpsor made for the pros- 
This perous yeoman 
“saw farmers or merchants in his district. 
then Little comment is necessary on the Queen Anne features 
> are of the Windsors shown in Figures 12 and 13. The specially 
g the well-worked seat of 12, made in elm from two-inch stuff, 
itive and cut underneath as well as above to make it lighter, is 
ning 





' Fig. 73 — Oak Winpsor: Unpaintep (about 
1730) 
Queen Anne influence apparent in legs and splat. 





afford 





Fig. 74 — Come Back Cuatr (about 1760) 








perhaps its best 
feature. Figure 13 
also shows a well- 
shaped seat, and 
an ambitious, if 
rather crude, cab- 
riole. The shaped 
top rails and fid- 
dle splats in both 
these chairs are 
well cut and well 
proportioned. 
The pierced 
splat in combina- 
tion with the 
comb-back (Fig. 
14) and the horse 
shoe bent rail 
(Fig. 15) were 
popular and are 
found in some of 
the best English 
Windsors. Figure 
14 is a rather 
heavy, unpainted 
chair of ash and 
elm. The half-ten- 
on cuttings at the 
bottoms of thelegs 


Fig. 72 — Coms Back Cuair 
Queen Anne splat, tapered legs and under-cut 
saddle give this chair an aspect of considerable 
refinement. 


show that it had once been converted into a rocking chair, 
though for some reason the rockers have been removed. 
Unless the rockers were very long, like those of the But- 


Cresting and splat suggest Chippendale in- 
fluence. Turnings of rests unusually fine. Note 


splayed legs. 











Fig. 15 — Winpsor Cuatr (about 1760) 


The perforated splat is in deference to Chippen- 


dale design of the period. 
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terfield chair, they would make a chair like this top-heavy 
and unsafe. 

In the last example, some of the best features of chair de- 
sign have been combined in a very pleasing manner. The 
elaborately pierced and well-proportioned splat is light and 
graceful, and the whole piece is as well-balanced and charm- 
ing as many of the more elegant drawing-room chairs of a 
remarkable period. 

It happens that all of the chairs here illustrated derives 
from a few small sections in the North, which is really the 
home of spindle-backs and ladder-backs. Far more ‘Wind- 
sor chairs were made in the southern counties of England 
than in the northern ones. Indeed, if there is a typical 
Windsor, it is the plain hoop-backed sort made originally 
for tea gardens and taverns in London suburbs, and still 
turned out extensively for kitchen or any other use where 
large numbers of strong, light chairs are needed. But it is 
the old-time individuals, the variants, that are of interest 
to the collector. Of these no two are-exactly alike because 
they were made one at a time, each for a special customer. 

The naive story that King Géorge III, seeing one of 
these curious old chairs in a humble cottage, ordered one 
for his own use in Windsor Castle, is not a convincing ex- 


Supplementary Notes 
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planation of the origin of the name. What would the Poor 
chair look like amid the gorgeous furnishings of the royal 
apartments? 

It is not disparaging to the Windsor chair to say that it 
is essentially a cottage chair. But much furniture which jg 
appropriate today in the country cottage or in the country 
porch was intended for far more luxurious use when it was 
made. These chairs undoubtedly represented the bestin the 
homes for which they were made, in a period when chairs 
of any kind were something of a luxury. With the except. 
tion of the crude home-made ones illustrated, these Wind. 
sors were not designed for humble cottages, but for the 
homes of prosperous country folk. 

It is a pity that we cannot deduce something of the life 
of the past from the interiors of the many fine old gray 
stone houses in Yorkshire with the long, narrow stone. 
cased windows that are so characteristic, or the big square 
brick or sandstone farmhouses in Lancashire, whose ex. 
terior appearance has remained unaltered for centuries, 
but whenever a few isolated specimens like these chairs are 
found in their natural surroundings they are about the lag 
relics to be discarded from interiors that are now thor. 
oughly well-equipped and up-to-date. 


on the Windsor Chair 


By Tue Epiror 


At no point, it would seem, is the difference between 
English and American mobilary conceptions more strik- 
ingly exemplified than in the design of the Windsor chair. 
Except as it was of home devising and manufacture for 
very humble use, the English Windsor too frequently 
shows signs of being an apologetic effort to be something 
other than itself, to pass itself off as belonging to a higher 
tation in life than that for which it was properly intended, 
or as claiming title to a noble ancestry by virtue of faint, 
often seriously distorted, family resemblances. 

Splats, urn-shaped or pierced, and cabriole legs which 
refuse to accord with apronless saddle seats, are common 
in the accepted English type. They are apparently quite 
unknown in early American Windsors. That American 
makers considered these features unsuitable from the 
Standpoint of design in simple furniture seems unlikely. 
Urn-shaped and pierced splats they used, and cabriole legs 
—or their approximation—in home-made pieces in which 
more elaborate English design was reduced to an almost 
irreducible minimum of simplicity. But American practi- 
cality, it seems fair ‘to-guéss, viewed the spindle back with 
its resilient members as far more easeful than a back 
which offered nothing more sympathetic to the support 
of a Weary spinal column than an unyielding board, how- 
ever decorative. ~ 

Having thus abandoned the formal splat as a back mem- 
ber of his Windsor chair, the American maker quite natu- 
rally abandoned its formal accompaniment of the cabriole 
leg. Thus the chair developed as the product of the more or 
less skilled wood turner,—a fact which, perhaps, accounts 


for the superiority of turnings in most American Windsors | 


as compared with contemporary English examples. In this 
connection, however, consideration should be given to the 


fact that, as Edward W. Gregory points out,* the more 
primitive English Windsors spent their lives on stone 
floors, well sanded,—reason sufficient for supplying them 
with stocky supports. 

The materials of the English Windsor are frequently 
ash and elm in combination—elm, in such cases, for the 
seats. Mrs. Torrey observes them made throughout of oak. 
Gregory tells us that English Windsor chairs, when con- 
structed of yew, which accumulates an extraordinarily fine 
patina, are highly prized. The same author, further, men- 
tions the use of cherry and walnut, as well as the familiar 
birch, beach, and elm; and he attests the occasional, though 
rare, use of mahogany. In this last material, however, the 
chair loses most of the characteristics which Ameficans 
are inclined to associate with its type. 

Of the American Windsor the materials are—or propetly 
were—for the seats, pine; for the legs, stretchers and arms 
—when the latter were sawed and not bent—maple or 
birch. Beech has been found and, rarely, oak. Spindles 
were usually of hickory saplings. Bows were likewise made 
of hickory or oak. 

The English Windsor is likely to appear somewhat of 
hybrid. The American Windsor may be looked upon as al 
independent and fairly well developed type. Of the two, 
the American Windsor is the more graceful and the more 
harmonious in proportion and design. The English Wind- 
sor is the sturdier in appearance, frequently the more 
picturesque and individual; but that is when, like many 
of those illustrated by Mrs. Torrey, it is a frankly rund 
type built for comfortable use without much conceft 
for style. 

*The Furniture Collector, p. 128. 

tAnTiques, February, 1922, p. 76. 
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LITTLE-KNOWN MASTERPIECES 
IX.eA Knee- Hole Dresser Attributed to “fohn Goddard 


N the course of his discussion of John Goddard and his work in Antiques for May, 
Walter A. Dyer mentions, rather in passing, a tradition that'the famous Newport 
cabinet-maker shipped many of his pieces to the South. In the absence, however, of 

documentary substantiation or of knowledge of Goddard furniture ir -he possession of 
southern collectors, the source of the tradition was not seriously examined, or its validity 
either questioned or strongly affirmed. 

Since publication of Mr. Dyer’s article, however, ANTIQUES has been apprised of the 
existence of a Goddard knee-hole dresser owned by Mr. John C. Toland of Baltimore. 
Through Mr. Toland’s courteous co-operation a picture of this remarkable piece is here 
reproduced. 

Details of its history are lacking. It was found, not many years since, in a corner of 
southern Virginia. It had been badly handled, as is the case with much eighteenth-century 
southern furniture that has encountered the vicissitudes of changing fashion and the shifts 
of fortune which come with war. The original handles had been replaced with wooden knobs, 
capitals and bases of the inset corner columns were loose or lacking, and the front left foot 
was impaired. Otherwise, it was virtually intact. It was discovered by a travelling agent, 
who turned it over to Mr. J. K. Beard of Richmond, from whom Mr. Toland purchased it. 

No one could study this dresser and doubt its authenticity.* Neither could he deny the 
claim made for it in the South, that it is the finest example of Newport workmanship that 
has yet come to light. Obvious characteristics of the type are, of course, the secondary feet, 
with volutes joining them to the main bracket supports; the vigorous moulding about the 
top; the strongly moulded base line; the form of the blocking, and, above all, the marvel- 
ously designed and superbly carved shell ornaments. 

Perhaps to meet a taste more florid than that to which he customarily catered in New 
England, perhaps in the face of one of those rare opportunities to express himself fully, re- 
gardless of cost, which the artist occasionally encounters, Goddard has here carried out 
carved decoration with an elaboration nowhere else encountered in his work. The corner 
columns, rare except in chests-on-chests, are reeded for a third of their elevation. The flat 
front of the drawer which bears the shell decoration is elaborately latticed in low relief. A 
rich gadrooning constitutes an extra moulding connecting the bracket-supports, over whose 
knees the carving is drawn in a Chippendale-like anthemion ornament. 

With all its elaboration, the design is perfectly logical,—as Goddard design is pretty 
sure to be. The cabinet-maker may well have felt that the richness of the shell carving 
across the upper part of the dresser called for some responding decorative treatment below. 
The dull pattern of the lattice, again, offers an excellent counter-play to the brilliance of 
the relief which springs from it. In the original state of the piece, this lattice doubtless 
found answer in brasses far more elaborate than the ones applied in substitution for the 
intermediate wooden knobs. The present brasses are in the Quaker mode and belong rather 
to quiet Pennsylvania walnut pieces than to the compelling inventions of Goddard. What 
part the keyholes played in their choice is, however, a pertinent question. 

It is unfortunate that the complete family history of this handsome dresser is not re- 
corded. Knowledge of it might throw considerable light on the extent of Goddard’s activi- 
ties, and might indicate the proper direction for further search for examples of his work in 
behalf of southern clients. Possibly the publishing of this illustration may stir memories 
and re-establish associations out of which helpful information may develop. 
~ *Within a few days material has come to hand which makes it seem advisable to be cautious in attributing all of these shell-topped 


block fronts unqualifiedly to Goddard. In the Newport group there were other giants. But the present example, being the most elaborate 
of its type, may properly, in default of evidence to the contrary, be attributed to the master whose name the type bears. 
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Fig. 7 — FracMEnts oF CHANDELIER AND Piece oF TILE STove 
The decorative elements here seem characteristic of the period — about 1860. Note particularly the various ‘ 
applications of the acanthus motif on the tile at the right. 


Mehwaldt, a Pioneer American Potter 


By Apa WALKER CAMEHL 


(lilustrations from the author’s collection) 


AM one of that company made illustrious by the grant Bohea. May its future owners be as gentle with this 

membership of Horace Walpole and the gentle Elia. fragile treasure! 

“China’s the passion of my soul,” and I love, as But the story I have to tell is a hitherto unexploited j 
did Charles Lamb, the vari-hued and quaintly-drawn romance of the pioneer days of our country, a tale of trans- 
creatures ‘“‘in this world before perspective,” which I planted old-world enterprise, which failed to take deep 
find upon the tableware of the early housewives of my root in the land of its adoption. I came to the knowledge of 4 
country. it quite by accident, through a chance remark. During a 

Much besides pottery do I gather from my quickly-made _china-hunting tour through the Niagara river region, a 

acquaintanceships over a broken teapot or a Nankin bowl. German woman, with whom I had bargained for ancient 
Tales of pioneer life and hardship, sidelights upon familiar treasures and heirlooms, handed me a small mottled, red- 
incidents of our national history, together with ever per- dish-brown pitcher, saying: 


sonal stories of the great human comedy, are poured into “You may have that pitcher. It was made by my father \ 
my ears as I seek at farmhouse door, or in country kitchen, many years ago, over at Bergholtz.” 
for ancient treasure. “Those plates were on the table the I carried the little, plebeian brown pitcher home, placed 


day father entertained Governor Clinton and his party it with my more showy lustres and rich blues, kept in 
when they stopped here on a coaching tour through New memory the information as to its origin, and resolved to 
York state to inspect the canals,” explained a lonely old follow up the trail. 
woman, with conscious pride. The result of subsequent investigations has been my dis- 
“T carried that teapot in my hands when we moved down covery of the fact that, not five miles from the spot where 
from the farm, for fear the little swan would be broken _ the Frenchman LaSalle launched the Griffon, the first sail- 
off from the cover,” said an aged housewife, with the femi- _ ing vessel on the Great Lakes above Niagara Falls, a Ger- 
nine love for a China teapot glowing in her faded eves:— man potter in the middle of the last century set up his 
and there stood the dainty piece of Bristol still intact, with wheel, and, using the clay of the neighboring fields, for 
the graceful little swan still mounting guard over the fra- nearly forty years fashioned, with his own hands, a variety 










Fig.2— Coverep Crocks ano Various OrHER MEHWALDT DisHES 
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Fig. } — INKsTAND AND PEN Tray 
In the eclecticism of its design this seems to belong to the Civil War period. 


of crockery and tableware which, for honest workmanship 
and artistic merit, deserves a place beside the wares of 
any American potteries of 
his day. 

In 1808, in Bruessow, a 
German village near Berlin, 
was born Charles August 
Mehwaldt. He came of a 
line of potters; for his father 
and his grandfather before 
him had spent their lives at 
the potter’s wheel. After he 
had learned the trade, 
young Mehwaldt, as was 
the custom of the country, 
passed several years as a 
journeyman potter, his wan- 
derjahre in search of experi- 
ence taking him over Rus- 
sia and into the Holy Land. 
On his return to his home, 
he found the country in a 
Sate of political unrest. 
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land. The passengers were rescued by means of a ty} 
which ran on a cable from mast to the shore, and the Gu. 
man party came on to Bergholtz, making the journes 
across New York State by way of the Erie Canal. Upon 
their arrival they found that the great cholera epidemic 
of 1851 had visited the settlement, and had taken a 
many of their former associates. 

Here Mehwaldt bought a log house and two acres of 
land and set up his pot works. His outfit was. of the mog 
primitive description; a small brick oven in his back yard 
for firing the clay, and a wooden kick-wheel. These, with 
his hands and his Old-World training, were all his capital 
and here he worked alone at his trade until he died in 1884, 
at the age of seventy-nine years. 

The years during which Mehwaldt came to America 
and began his work belong to that period which has been 
called the dark ages of our nation’s history. Human 
slavery was in practice. The Great West was a glittering 
lode-star to the adventurer, 
Railroad travel was in its 
infancy. American ceramic 
art had long been an estab. 
lished fact, and many pot- 
ters had come from Europe 
to try our clays, among 
them James Clews and 
William Ridgway, authors 
of many of our best-loved 
old blue dishes. But “the 
Staples of ware fabricated 
on this continent are few 
and not of a high degree of 
perfection,” wrote Horace 
Greeley in 1853, concerning 
the specimens of American- 
made pottery at the Crystal 
Palace Exhibition in New 
York City. It was not until 
the event which proved to 


Way 
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Greater liberties were be- Fig. 4— A Memoria WreaTH IN EARTHENWARE, COLORED AFTER THE be the renaissance of the 


ing demanded by the people, Firinc 

while free America, beckon- 

ing across the sea with an alluring hand, was welcoming 
many citizens of all classes to voluntary exile. 

In 1844, a man of wealth, Williams by name, gathered 
together several families from the neighborhood of Brues- 
sow and brought the little band to the United States. They 
purchased a piece of land in western New York, on the 
Niagara frontier, cleared the timber and built a hamlet of 
log houses. In 1847, they erected the still standing German 
Lutheran church. Remembering the village of Bergholtz 
from which many of them had come, they named the new 
home New Bergholtz,—later dropping the “New.” 

Fired by the glowing accounts which came back to the 
Fatherland from this transplanted-colony:, a second com- 
pany came together, in 1851, to follow the first. Among 
this group were the potter Mehwaldt, his wife, and their 
five children. They set out in a sailing vessel. The voyage 
lasted seven weeks, and, as seems to have been the not un- 
common fate of sailing vessels during those years, the ship 
ran ashore and was wrecked upon a sandbar off Long Is- 


potter’s art in the United 

States—the Centennial Ex- 

hibition of 1876—that this country fully awoke to the pos- 
sibilities hidden in its soil. 

As the Civil War drew near, Mehwaldt’s sons were swept 

away with enthusiasm for their adopted country. “They 





Fig. 5 — Bott.e, Butrer Dish anp Muc 
Not particularly subtle, but showing the hand of the potter in every line. 
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would go into the barn and sing patriotic songs all night 
long,” said their sister, in telling me of her early life in her 
father’s home. F inally, the three boys ran away and en- 
jj@ed in the Northern army. Two of them met death on 
Southern battlefields; only the third returned home. As 
memorials to his dead soldier boys, the potter made two 
wreaths of clay flowers to hang upon the walls of the local 
church. With them hung the photographs and the war 
records of the soldiers, and an American flag. On a little 
shelf above these ornaments 
Good a bouquet of immortelles 
under a glass dome. 

Upon these wreaths the pot- 
ter seems to have lavished all 
the wealth of his artistic fancy. 
They are sixteen inches in di- 
ameter. The flowers were mod- 
eled from the common garden 
and wild flowers which grew 
about his home—the sunflower, 
rose, daisy, myrtle, zinnia, water 
lily, buttercup—all massed 
within 'a band of green leaves. 
Loving care and thought are 
felt in the modeling and ar- 
ranging of these flowers, leaves, 
and buds, and each tiny petal 
and stamen were closely studied 
before being fashioned into clay. 
The colors were evidently put 
on after the wreath was fired. 
Now somewhat faded and soiled, 
they were once, no doubt, the 
nearest approach to the colors 
of nature which the potter could 
command. These wreaths are 
not only unique and interesting 
examples of our pioneer ceramic 
art, they are also mute witnesses 
to a tragic period in our national 
life. 

For his church, Mehwaldt 
also wrought a huge chandelier 
of clay, which for many years Fig. 6 — Corree Por 


Glazed only in part. Note the marks of the potter’s wheel. An in- 


was the chief artistic feature of teredbing éxcumsile: 
the barn-like structure, and 
which is spoken of by the people of the village today as a 
marvel of achievement. This chandelier was about four 
feet in diameter and held two rows of candles. The large, 
round, central piece was surrounded by small scalloped 
saucers for holcing the candles, and all were held together 
by festoons of colored clay balls strung on wires. I rescued 
several pieces of this chandelier, as well as a pair of tall 
pewter altar candlesticks, from a heap of discarded objects 
in the church loft. The chandelier was made of coarse, 
reddish clay, well-modeled and colored, and the fragments 
show considerable originality and skill in the design and 
making. 

Mehwaldt produced quantities of chimney crocks, earth- 
enware crocks of all sizes, butter-crocks, with handles, to 
be hung in wells to keep the butter cool; cooking utensils, 











candlesticks, all manner of tableware—platters, plates, 
sauce-dishes, cups and saucers, mugs, pitchers, sugar bowls, 
vegetable dishes, teapots, and teakettles,—all either of a 
reddish-brown color mottled with dark spots, or of plain, 
dark brown. This dark-colored tableware would have 
suited the country housewife in the story, who, weary with 
much dish-washing, drove to town one day for the express 
purpose of buying a set of dishes “that wouldn’t show 
dirt.” 











































These dishes somewhat re- 
semble the brown mottled ware 
of the Bennington potteries, 
which was made about the same 
time; but they lack the rich 
green and blue shades and the 
hard metallic glaze of the Ver- 
mont specimens. 

Potter Mehwaldt also fabri- 
cated several German. tiled 
Stoves, and quarnitities of milk- 
pans. The pans were discarded, 
however, as soon as tin pans 
came into general use in the 
neighborhood. At Christmas- 
time, he usually turned out 
many little dinner-sets for chil- 
dren, and toys made in the form 
of pigs, owls, roosters, and birds, / 
with whistles in their tails. 

When these figures were filled 
with water the whistles gave 
out a variety of tones. 

An inkstand by him displays 
more elaborate workmanship 
than the table dishes. It is nine - 
inches long and five inches high. 
Above the large space for pen- 
holders are two receptacles rest- 
ing in holes in the top. One of 
these is for ink, and the other 
has a perforated top through 
which to scatter the sand which 
was used in those days in place 
of blotting paper. Each end of 
the stand is decorated with a 
rose blossom and branch in re- 
lief, while from the front hangs a row of heart-shaped 
figures. I have also seen a large bread-mixing bowl, which 
he made, with the words, “Give us this day our daily 
bread,”’ in German lettering around the outer edge. 

The clay which Mehwaldt found in that section was of 
the common red kind, coarse in quality and calling for 
much working. “It was not like it was in the old country,” 
said his son, in talking about the experiences of his early . 
life. “It took father a long time to get the right mixture of 
sand. He had to experiment a great deal, and that meant a F 
great loss. He first formed the wet clay into large lumps 
like cheeses, piled them on the floor of his workshop, and 
then took a circular knife and shaved them down very fine, 
and took out all of the stones and hard materials. He then 
worked the mixture on the floor with his bare feet. We 
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boys helped with this, and it was pretty cold work in 
winter time. He then cut off small pieces of the clay and 
kneaded them on a table just as bread is kneaded. He had 
to get out every particle of stone or hard substance. All 
this was very severe work, and he said that, if he were a 
young man, he would get up some kind of machine to do 
this work.” 

“We children helped to grind the lead for the glaze,” 
said his daughter. ‘““There was a large stone in one corner of 
the workroom. From the ceiling a pole was suspended, 
with a flat stone on the end of it, and this pole had to be 
kept going round and round in order to grind the lead in 
the tub. My brother and I would stand on chairs and take 
hold of the handles and get it round and round. We would 
count 100 and then rest. How our arms used to ache! I can 
imagine I feel it in my shoulders yet, I was that tired.” 

Red lead was used for the glaze, also tea lead, which had 
been burned to ashes. Some of the lead was mixed with ani- 
mal blood to give a darker glaze, arid the mottled effect was 
produced by splashing the darker mixture upon the sur- 
face with a small brush. The potter either dipped the dishes 
into the glaze or poured the liquid over them from a cup. 
He tried to make blue ware and white ware, but was unsuc- 
cessful with the materials at hand. 

Mehwaldt adopted no distinétive mark for his pottery. 
Several pieces have the letter M scratched in the biscuit, 
as if done with a sharp-pointed stick. The forms are simple 
and good and show little attempt at ornamentation. Sev- 
eral of the pitchers have rows of impressed lines around 
the top, while the more elaborate plates bear around the 
rim impressions which the potter made by pinching the 
soft clay between his thumb and forefinger, “‘just as we 
fix pie-crust around the edge of a pie,” explained his 
daughter. 

A little shop for the sale of these wares was attached to 
one side of the potter’s house, and many orders were filled 
for the neighboring towns. The ware sold for a low price. 
“A plate could be bought for two cents,” said his daughter, 
“and pitchers varied in price according to size. A good one 
could be bought for ten cents.” 

Today the settlement of Bergholtz consists of about 200 
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Fig. 7 — MEHWALDT 


Here are some very snug and hospitable looking jugs. The only ugly one in the lot is the third in front. 
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inhabitants, nearly all of German descent, with two Ges 
man-Lutheran churches, a general store, a post-office pi 
a blacksmith shop grouped about a village green. Set down 
in the midst of a foreign race, these people still cling to 
their own national tongue and manners, and it was not 
many years ago that a traveler, passing through this yj 
lage, imagined himself in another land when he saw Upon 
the feet of several of the inhabitants the wooden shoes of 
the German peasant. 

In a recent pilgrimage to the little village I found a map 
who was a small boy at the time when the potter came to 
this country, and who entertained me with stories of thei 
long acquaintance. In his German-flavored English he 
told how many a time he had watched with Mehwaldt all 
night over the fires of the kilns. Soft wood was used for 
fuel, either pine or basswood, and the firing was an affair 
of over a day and a night, with constant watchers jn 
attendance to maintain the required temperature. 

“How sleepy we used to get watching the fires! If it got 
too hot, it bust; if it was, too slow, they cracked,” he said, 
The ruin of a kiln full of material was a serious loss in those 
days of poverty and struggle. He said that the American 
clay differed so materially from the clay which the potter 
had been using in Germany that much experiment and 
loss were necessary in order to get satisfactory results. He 
gave me a pantomimic account of the potter sitting at his 
wheel, kicking it with his feet to make it revolve, and pull- 
ing and shaping the wet clay with his hands. He said that, 
for two years before his death, Mehwaldt was unable to 
work, as he had injured his feet by the constant effort 
required to turn the wheel. 

That there was no one to carry on the business after his 
death was a source of great disappointment to the potter. 
‘“‘He was proud of his calling,” said his daughter, “and 
would tell how many generations of his family had been 
potters, and he did not want the business to die with him.” 
Upon his death, however, the works were destroyed and 
the house sold. Today, nothing remains of the once flour- 
ishing pottery which stood for so many years in the village 
except the pieces of the peculiar mottled ware still upon 
the shelves of many homes for miles around. 
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PEDIGREED ANTIQUES 
IX. The Treaty of Ghent and the Table upon which tt was Ratified 


By Louise KINGSLEY 


Colonel John Tayloe who bought the land for 

$1000 on April 19, 1797, from Gustavus Scott 
the original purchaser from the Government. The archi- 
tect, Dr. William Thornton (who also designed the Capi- 
tol; “Montpelier,” the country home of President Madison 
in Orange County, Virginia; and ‘““Tudor Place” in George- 
town, D.C.) began work in 1798 during the last year of the 
life of ex-President Washington, who often stopped to talk 
over its construction as he passed from Mount Vernon to 
observe the building of the capitol. 

The Tayloes had intermarried with the Platers, Taskers, 
Bladens, and Lloyds of Maryland, and the Corbins, Pages, 
Lees, Washingtons, Carters, Lewises, Willises, Chinns, 
Fitzhughes, Langhorns, and Snyders of Virginia. Colonel 
Tayloe’s wife was Anne, daughter of Governor Ogle of 
Maryland. He himself was educated at Eton and Christ 
Church College, Cambridge; was a Captain of the Dra- 
goons, and served in the Whiskey Rebellion in Pennsylvania 
and was created major by President Adams in 1799. His 
new home, “The Octagon House,” was a centre of enter- 
taining, and very likely the circular library table which 
Stood in the circular library on the second floor supported 
at various times the variously distinguished elbows of Jef- 
ferson, Monroe, Adams, Decatur, Porter, Webster, Clay, 
Calhoun, Randolph, Lafayette, von Steuben, General Van 
Ranselaer, and the architect, Dr. Thornton. ; 


The Table on which the Treaty of Ghent was Ratified 


When the White house was ruined by the British on 
August 24, 1814, during the War of 1812, Colonel Tayloe, 
who was then living at “Mount Airy,” his country home 
on the Rappahannock, sent a courier offering ““The Octa- 
gon House”’ to the President’s family. Mr. Madison ac- 
cepted, and on September 8, 1814, moved thither to re- 
main more than a year. In this interval, the Treaty of 
Ghent, bringing peace with Great Britain, arrived, and on 
February 17, 1815, was ratified by President Madison. 
The circular table in the library supported the document 
during the signing. 

The table is mahogany, its top covered with a very dark 
green cloth. An oblong section of this top, plainly observ- 
able in the photograph, lifts up to be adjusted as a book or 
manuscript rest. About the table rim there are twelve pie- 
shaped drawers which are marked in script, on ivory in- 
sets, “Letters,” “Receipts,” “Bills Paid,’ and with the 


“1s Oéagon House” in Washington was built by 


Note. For permission to photograph the Treaty of Ghent and for informa- 
tion concerning it acknowledgment should be made of the courtesy of Mr. 
Gaillard Hunt of the State Department. For the picture of the historic table 
and for the privilege of reproducing it ANTIQUEs is indebted to the American 
Institute.of Architecture through its Secretary, Mr. Edward C. Kemper. 





letters of the alphabet for filing, “A B C,” “D E Fy” ete. 
The table, which is larger than most of its type—an up. 
common one,—was undoubtedly imported from England 
with the rest of Major Tayloe’s furniture. It was singularly 
well adapted to the circular room in which it was placed, 

In this room it remained until “The Octagon House” 
passed from the hands of the Tayloe family, and Mr. John 
Ogle Tayloe took it to his home, “‘Ferneaue,” King George 
County, Virginia. In 1897, it was shipped to San Francisco 
as the property of Mrs. A. H. Voorhies. In 1906 came the 
earthquake and the fire, but Mrs. Voorhies saved the table, 
“We wrapped sheets around the circular part of the table,” 
she writes, “and a part of its journey it went turning 
around as a wheel to a place of safety.” 

Meanwhile the American Institute of Architeés has 
taken over “The Oétagon House” in Washington as 
national headquarters, and the San Francisco Chapter of 
the Institute had become interested in the table, and in 
IgII secured it for return to its original home. This was 
accomplished in 1911. So once again this historic table 
Stands in the centre of the circular library for which itis so 
appropriate, and where it had previously stood for so 
many years amid the changing scenes of successive gen 
erations. 

The Treaty of Ghent which President Madison vali- 
dated with his signature is a document, hand written on 
pages of fine linen paper, 14 by 8% inches in size. It had 
been negotiated by the British and American envoys at 
Ghent and was signed there December 24, 1814. 

Henry Carroll, one of the secretaries of the American 
delegation, immediately set out for Washington witha 
copy of the precious document. On January 2, 1816, he 
left Plymouth on the British sloop of war, Favorite. With 
him was the representative of the British delegation, An- 
thony Saint John Baker, armed with a duplicate copy for 
the files of the British Government. 

Thirty-nine days later, on a Saturday, Carroll landedin 
New York. The next noon he was hurrying toward Wash- 
ington by post-chaise. Shortly after dark on Tuesday 
evening Carroll put this treaty into the hands of Secretary 
of State, James Monroe, who immediately carried it to the 
President. 

The reproduction of the treaty illustrated with the table 
upon which it was ratified shows part of the first page, 
and of the last with its various signatures and seals. Nowa- 
days treaties are likely to be arranged on less inform 
appearing volumes. They are typewritten rather than ef 
graved by hand, and the seals which are affixed to the 
paper rather than stamped in the fibre have a way of fall 
ing off. But there is no way of knowing whether one type!s 
more or less binding than the other. 
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The doll’s dresses were like those which her small owner wore. Minerva’s For the house a blue wool dress with angel sleeves, braided with corded 
morning dress was called a wrapper and it was made of calico,loosely cut. braiding. 


me s best dress was a black silk, finished with braid. It was cut low Minerva’s outdoor wrap was a brocaded silk felisse, made shaw!-like to 
U ' aa but was worn so only for most dressy indoor occasions. fasten with a clasp at the waist. 
sually she wore a hand-embroidered scarf about her neck. 


Minerva Ipa Apams — The Old Fashioned Doll Photographs and captions by Patten Beard 
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Construction of Early American Furniture 
I. Seventeenth (entury Types 





By Racuet C. Raymonp 


furniture is that it was made not primarily to sell, 

but to be used. Fashionable folk in England might, 
perhaps, shift their household furnishings to meet the 
whims of style; but the early settlers of America expected 
furniture to endure for at least one lifetime. They ordered 
what they required from the local joiner, or, quite fre- 
quently, made it themselves. 

A good many of the old-time hand-work methods are 
too expensive for employment today except in furniture 
of the most exclusive and costly kind: Clear evidence of 
the application of such methods is, therefore, indication of 
a good piece of furniture,—old or new. 

Such evidence, it is to be observed, is not a guarantee of 
antiquity. But absence of it in a piece bearing the outward 
aspect of age usually constitutes ground for suspicion. 

As a means of assisting the student of furniture to judge 
more accurately of the merits and demerits of examples 
that may come under his eye, the accompanying sheet of 
drawings has been prepared. It is based on the dissection 
of many old pieces; and, while variations from the methods 
indicated will be encountered, their representation here is, 
it is believed, substantially correct. 

The old joiners used ample time to produce the best 
possible workmanship. Their materials were air dried, and 
therefore well seasoned. Each joint was carefully worked 
out according to tradition handed down from the previous 
generation. 

The question of the use of glue in joining during the 
early days is still unsettled, but we are very sure that glue 
was not depended on as it is today, for the old reliable 
“draw pin” was indispensable to these workmen. In the 
accompanying plate are shown the important joints used 
in furniture before 1700. Many of the joints characteristic 
of this period are found also in furniture of the eighteenth 
century; but the tendency toward more elaborate cabinet 
work developed after 1700. Hence, these variations and 
refinements and the additional joints used will be covered 
in Part II. ; 

It is to be borne in mind that the structural methods 
here reviewed apply primarily to American furniture, and 
to furniture of the seventeenth century. In general, the 
early traditions of American furniture-making followed 
closely upon those of England, which, in some respects, 
varied from the traditions of the Continent. In seven- 
teenth-century England, glue must have been used for in- 
lay and for constituting a bed for the various applied orna- 
ments which characterize much oak furniture of the period. 
But it was not counted on to supply stability to joints or to 
serve as a substitute for the grip which would be exerted by 
the shrinkage of a green socket on a seasoned stretcher end. 

Symonds points out* that in oak pieces made previous 


O« reason for our appreciation of early American 


“Present State of Old En glish Furniture, p. 24. 


to the seventeenth century, and in country examples 
turned out well after 1750, the sides of drawers were in- 
variably grooved to work on runners fixed to the sides of 
the carcass. These early drawers, he further observes, were 
usually made without dovetailing, but were merely lipped 
and nailed together. This last is a point which it is well to 
bear in mind, since it is natural to assume that dovetail- 
ing preceded rather than followed lipping and nailing. 

There is, apparently, almost no structural rule which an 
individual craftsman may not at times violate. Hence the 
discovery, in any piece of furniture, of a departure from 
generally recognised methods need occasion no ground for 
doubts as to its genuineness. Where the departures begin 
to multiply the probabilities of innocence begin to diminish. 

As a quick aid to an understanding of the drawings, 
notes are appended in outline form. Visualization will, per- 
haps, be assisted by study of the illustrations of actual 
pieces of the period under consideration. 


NOTES 


I. Period Seventeenth Century (characterized by the lack of 
dependence on glue in joints). 


II. Important materials—Oak, pine, maple, birch, and other 
native woods. 


III. Joints. 

A. Mortise and tenon with draw-bore pin. The hole 
in the tenon was bored slightly off centre with the hole in 
the mortise, a square pin (usually oak) was driven through 
these round holes, drawing the two pieces together and 
making the joint tight. 

1. Frame tenoned into legs (Figs. 1 and 2). Used in chests, 
tables, chairs, desks, high- and low-boys, cupboards, 
and settles. 


i) 


. Stretchers tenoned into legs or side stretchers (Fig. 4). 
Used in tables and chairs. > 
a. Centre stretcher continued through side stretcher 
and fastened with removable pin (Fig. 4). 


3. Slats (Fig. 3a), splats (Fig. 34 and c), and bannisters 
(Fig. 3d) tenoned into chair rails. 

4. Top in Dutch-back chairs mortised on uprights. 
Note: This chair developed in next period, but early 

trace of it was found before 1700 (Fig. 3c): 

5. Rails tenoned into posts of beds, but no draw-pin used 
—ropes laced through holes in rails keeps parts to- 
gether. 


6. Crane bracket in drop-leaf table (Fig. 21). 


7. Trestles for tables. 
a. X trestle with members tenoned. 
b. Double T trestle tenoned top and bottom. 
c. Uprights tenoned into shoes (Fig. 13). 
d. Pedestal table had leg tenoned into cleat or directly 
into top (Fig. 12). 
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B. Dovetail. 
1. Drawer (Fig. 5). 
a. Lapped—joined front of drawer to sides. 
b. Plain — joined back to sides. 
2. Bible boxes and small case work. 
3. Cleat under top of table, chest, desk, or box dove- 


tailed into top and held in place by a screw or nail at 
one end (Fig. 8). 


C. Groove and tongue, or flange. 

1. Panel grooved into stiles and rails. Some- 
times the moulding was separate (Fig. 2), but usually 
it was part of the stile. 

2. Rails between drawers in case work (Fig. 6). Used in 
chest of drawers, etc. 


3. Runners for drawers (Fig. 7). 

4. Groove in side of drawer to receive flange nailed on 
side of case (Fig. 7 and 5). - 

. Cleats grooved on ends of table tops (Fig. 8). 

. Two boards joined in flush joint (Fig. 9). 

a. Groove. 

b. Feather. 

c. Butterfly (used with or without groove or feather). 
Note: This method was not good because the grain of 
wood in the butterfly ran opposite to that in the boards, 
and when boards shrank and swelled butterfly was 

forced to crack. 


D. Socket. 
Note: Green wood was used here and when the wood dried 
the joint was tight. 


NN 


1. Uprights, stretchers, seat-frame 
spindles and arms in chairs and 
Stools (Fig. 3d). ° 


2. Turned feet on chests and legs on 
William and Mary furniture. 


3. Turned peg-handles. 


E. Nails (hand wrought), screws, and 
wooden pins. 


1. Boxes and chests had sides nailed. 
(Fig. 11). 





position of pins for maintaining mortise and 
tenon in place. 





PENNSYLVANIA TABLE Mrs. Loring So-Ca.ttep Dutcu Cuair 
Compare Page 120, Fig. 8. Note normal Compare Page 120, Figs. 3a, b,c, and d. Connecticut CHEst 
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2. Split-spindle decoration and mouldings applied with 
nails (Plate I). 


3. In drawers, bottom was nailed to front and sides (Figs 
7 and 5), sometimes back and sides were nailed in, 
Stead of dove-tailed. 


4. Hinges applied with nails. 

































5. Cleats sometimes nailed on ends of table tops (Fig, 8), 


6. Cleats nailed or screwed under tops of tables, chegs 
desks, or boxes. (Figs. 2 and 12). 


7. Nails used to strengthen dovetail and butterfly joints 
(Figs. 5 and 9). 

8. Top screwed to frame (Fig. 10). 

g. Top pegged to frame. 


Note: Pegs driven obliquely and pulled against each other 
making the joint secure. 


F. Miscellaneous. 
1. Removable top to table secured to frame by wooden 
pins through cleat and frame (Fig. 8). 
2. Extension tables. 
a. Drop leaf (hinged joint). 1. Rule. 
2. Tongue and groove, 
(Fig. 14.) 
1. Gateleg (Figs. 15, 16, 19). 
2. Butterfly or crane bracket (Figs. 17, 18, 21). 
b. Draw leaf (Fig. 20). 
3. Halved joint used in foot of pedestal table (Fig. 13) 
and gateleg table (Fig. 16). 
4. Shelf table—shelf was movable on 
a wooden thread of centre leg. 


5. Hinges were: 
a. Strap—H—HL—and rat tail, 
used on doors. 
b. Flat—used on drop leaf of table 
and desk. 
c. Pin wire—used for top of 
chest. 


d. Butterfly — used on slant top 
of desk or box. 





Mr. Steele Metropolitan Museum 


Compare Page 120, Figs. 1 and 2. Observe 
points of jointure, mortise tenons, and placing 
of pins. Objects on chest are Bible boxes. 
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Fig. — Some Spotrep Docs anp THEIR Unspotrep Companions 
The three centre dogs standing with baskets in their mouths are Bennington ware. The other ones, mainly, Staffordshire ware. Much of the allure of 
the spotted dog lies in the changefulness of his countenance as well as of his spots. 





The Spotted Dog & His Kennel Mates 


By N. Hupson Moore 


MAN told me recently that if, three years ago, any- 

body had informed him that he would collect china 

dogs, he would have laughed in derision. Yet in the 
illustration you will see what has happened to him, for these 
are his dogs. Not only this, he bought five dogs from me, 
four greyhounds and a seated coach dog. The first of these 
I became possessed of about twenty years ago. 

The charm exerted by these china dogs is not so un- 
founded as it may seem. No two are alike, and the potters 
who painted their faces allowed themselves the greatest 
latitude when it came to painting the eyes. Some of these 
apvear quite human, both in outline and in expression. 
Others are truly canine; while others, still, are mere dots. 
The turn of the head, the size, color, and location of the 
spots vary in different specimens. 

_There was hardly a china factory which did not at some 
time make dogs. All the aristocrats, Bow, Chelsea, Worces- 
ter, made them; but their products are extremely rare and 
almost prohibitive in cogt. But the Staffordshire potters 
turned out dogs by the thousand. I have some, greyhound 
type, lying down, as small as an inch and a half high and 





three inches long. My largest, a seated greyhound, is four- 
teen inches tall, and has, lying at his feet, a large rabbit 
which, presumably, he has just killed. ; 

The three dark dogs in the upper tier of the picture are 
Staffordshire, about 1800. They are door-stops, and the 
base upon which the dog sits extends far enough beyond it, 
so that the door will not bump the figure. Dogs similar to 
these, but not door-stops, brought, at the Temple sale held 
in New York in January, about as much as a pair of live 
ones. The two white dogs on top tier are Staffordshire, 
same period, and are spotted with dabs of gilt. They are 
furnished with decorative gilt chains. 

Of course, the chief prizes in this collection are the three 
flint enamel Bennington dogs. See how these, no doubt 
made in the same mold, vary. The two lower are darker 
than the upper, while each one looks out on the world of col- 
lectors with a different degree of fierceness. They were found 
in separated parts of the country, and their cost varied as 
much as their countenances. These Bennington dogs also 
come in white, and carry baskets filled with colored flowers. 
But they are not so attractive as the dark flint enamel ones. 
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Fig. 2— Two Cuinese Porcexain Docs 


cs, 


Good examples of Kian Lung porcelain (about 7735). Very expressive countenances, more ingratiating and less self sufficient than those of their occi- 


dental brethren.—Courtesy Fane Frances. 


The two shiny white dogs, one on each side of the upper 
Bennington dog, are porcelain of the same type as the little 
Pomeranians which generally stand with a little red basket 
in the mouth, and a knob on the end of their very short 
tails. I have had for many years one of these little Pomer- 
anians, bought in Beverly, Mass., without a tail. I have 
never seen another just like him, and even though I have 
constantly to apologize for his tailless appearance, he still 
occupies a commanding position among my ornaments. 
They made such little dogs at Bow, and of porcelain of 
course. Mine is porcelain too, so I handle him with rever- 
ence, try to decide if the impressed mark on the base is 
really a mark, expend worlds of wonder on him as he pa- 
tiently stands on the shelf and defies time and the perils of 
frequent dusting. 

If you decide to hunt only the spotted dog, your choice 
will be restricted to spaniels and dalmatians, but of these 
there are said to be over two hundred patterns. In the 
unspotted category are the greyhounds, which are, I think, 
generally finer pieces of potting than the spaniels. There 
are two in the lower row of the illustration. 

Dogs seem to have been the potter’s favorite animal. 
From the Chinese dog, Foo, which served as a knob for 
Chinese dishes and jars, to the elongated hound-dogs 
which English and American potters used for handles to 
jugs and mugs, the changes have been rung through many 
articles and many dogs. 

Dogs’ heads were used to make cane- and umbrella- 
handles, whistles, and drinking-cups. Snuff-boxes of Bat- 
tersea enamel, in the shape of a spotted spaniel lying down, 
were once immensely popular. Indeed, they still are and 
are being reproduced today, another pitfall for the col- 
lector. 

The old Delft potter made dogs, too, also of the spaniel 
type, but quite different from those of the English potter. 
These spaniels, of English make, run in size from thirty 


hounds are being reproduced in Germany today, and are 
on sale in this country. England, too, is revising and re- 
issuing dogs of various shapes, sizes, and degrees of spotti- 
ness or spotlessness, as the case may be. But anybody who 
knows the feel, look, and peculiarities of old Staffordshire 
ware, need never be deceived by the new product. 


inches down to one. Some of the nicest patterns of grey- Fig. 7 —Srarrorpsuire Doc Courtesy Mrs. Brouw: 
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Books—Old and Rare 


The (‘hoosing of Old ‘Prints 


By Georce H. SarGent 


OR some years there has been an increasing interest 

in the collection of old colored prints. The many 

queries that have come to me from possessors of such 
prints, and the questions asked by would-be possessors in- 
dicate that there is need of a new text-book on the subject. 
Colored prints possess undeniable attraction, and for deco- 
rative purposes they are highly useful, but they do not 
have the value, as works of art, which attaches to the work 
of the etcher or the fine engraving. A good engraving is 
made without reference to the assistance of inks of varying 
color. The engraver attempts, by means of light and heavy 
lines, dots, and the agreeable distribution of lights and 
shadows, to obtain in monochrome the effectiveness of a 
painting. To 
translate this 
back into color 
is something 
like Mark 
Twain’s fam- 
ous ‘‘New 
Guide to the 
Portuguese.” 

But as ex- 

amples of the 
printer’s skill, 
old color prints 
may havea kee 
value quite <8 
apart from that 
which they pos- Fairmont Park A HunprepD YEArs AGo 


An early engraved view of the Philadelphia Waterworks. Note the early form of the paddle-wheel excursion 


sess as engrav- 
ings.* Many of 
them are brilliant examples of coloring, and possess a deco- 
rative quality which makes their collection worth while. 
But a color print is not the result of any one special kind 
of engraving. The plate of copper or steel may be printed 
in one color or many. If an impression in colors is desired, 
the printer, with dabbers, delicately applies the inks to the 
different parts of the plate, a work which requires great 
skill and taste, and then places a sheet of dampened paper 
on the plate and puts it under the press in the usual man- 
ner of printing from plates. 

Thus it is easy to tell whether a print is genuinely 
printed in colors, or colored by hand; for in the true color 
print the spaces between the lines or dots of the plate will 


steamer plying on the Schuylkill. 


“Color prints” is a term often so loosely used that care should be taken not to 
confuse its meaning here with its collogial meaning. To many careful collectors 
acolor print is a print made from a design engraved on copper, and tinted on the 
hon-engraved surfaces of the plate, before the making of an impression. Such are 
the prints of Rowlands, Rowlandson, Smith and other English artists and of 
Ackermann in the early years of the last century. 

Yet there are color prints which have been produced from wood blocks, 


* though by successive impressions from different blocks. 


j Old-time “chromos” in full color, and the popular Currier prints, are mainly 
lithographs printed from stone and best cailed by their correct name. 





appear white, whereas, in a monochrome impression col- 
ored by hand, a magnifying glass will show that the color 
put on with a brush covers the space between the dots and 
lines as well as the engraved surface itself. Sometimes in 
old color prints traces of brush work will be found on a 
plate which has for the most part been printed in color. 
A little touching up helped. Thus in many of the best of 
the old color prints, where faces occur, the pupils of the 
eyes were touched with a brush after the printing. 

One warning should be issued at the very outset to the 
collector of color prints. Obtain only good impressions. 
Some of the publishers of prints during the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries, after making a certain num- 
ber of printings 
from a_ plate, 
with resultant 
wear of its sur- 
face and oblit- 
eration of its 
finer lines, 
would issue a 
set of impres- 
sions in color 
sufficiently 
brilliant to di- 
vert attention 
from the actu- 
ally poor state 
of the original 
plate. Again, 
the high prices 
prevailing for 
certain old color prints have led some unscrupulous dealers 
to sell hand-colored examples as genuine specimens of 
color printing. Others have secured old plates, engraved 
more than a century ago, and have made new impressions 
from them in the original manner. Thus Paul Revere’s 
famous engraving of the ““Boston Massacre”’ appears as a 
“restrike,”’ as such prints are called, but no collector deal- 
ing with a reputable print-seller need fear being offered 
the restrike for the genuine article. Yet again some repro- 
ductions are made on old paper by the photographic 
process. They are of sufficient merit to deceive any one 
but an expert. So the possessor of an old print, or the 
would-be possessor of one, unless he has some special 
knowledge of the subject, has pitfalls to avoid, and gener- 
ally should secure the advice of an expert before expending 
any large sum for color prints. 

This “‘Boston Massacre” print by Revere, by the way, 
is the most famous of American prints. It has been repro- 
duced a great many times, and an imitation of it was made 
by Jonathan Mulliken, who was as good an engraver as 
Paul Revere, and was published at Newburyport. 


By Campbell 
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It is important, too, to see that the print has not been 
cut down, although there are some prints so rare that they 
bring good prices even when trimmed close to the plate- 
mark. Generally speaking, however, an untrimmed margin 
increases the price so much that it is more valuable, area 
for area, than the engraved surface itself. This statement 
applies not merely to colored prints, but to all engravings, 
with particular force in the case of the rarest examples. 

It would seem useless to emphasize the importance of 
condition, although there are collectors who are so anxious 
to secure an old picture that they will buy stained and 
dirty impressions. An old print which is in soiled condition 
must be cleaned, to be at all presentable; and cleaning, no 
matter how skillfully done, tends to reduce the value of a 
rare engraving, as of a rare book. Unless the collector needs 
a certain print to complete his collection, he would better 
pass by the poor specimen and wait for a good one to come 
into the market. 

There has been much discussion recently of the prices of 
etchings and engravings, leading to some acrimony in 
print, because of the varying points of view among collec- 
tors. One places entire dependence upon auction prices as a 
criterion of value. Another believes that the great majority 
of print-collectors “while not indifferent to auction prices, 
have preferred to balance any information obtained there- 
from by seeking the continued advice and codperation of 
responsible dealers, knowing that these usually have far 
more detailed and official information upon which to base 
their advice—information which naturally is not given au 
premier venu and is a marketable commodity.” This is 
sound, and one who establishes pleasant and permanent re- 
lations with a dealer will find himself favored in many ways 
in adding to his collection of old prints. 


When we come to the collection of historical prints or - 


early portraits some of our rules for collecting go by the 
board as opportunities arise. One of the most famous and 
valuable of the engraved portraits of General Washington 
was the work of John Norman, an early Boston engraver. 
It is a very crude affair, and one must look twice before he 
can recognize the lineaments of the Father of His Country. 
But the print is exceedingly rare, and one copy of it has a 
romantic history. The late Frederick L. Gay, a Boston col- 
lector, whose treasures now enrich the Harvard University 


Boston Harsor In 1768 


——$$____ 


library, was walking along a Boston street early one mogp, 
ing, and threading his way past a row of ash barrels, when 
a paper, somewhat dirty, lying on the top of one of the 
barrels caught his eye. Pausing, he fished out the aban. 
doned sheet, and found it to be the rare Norman portraits 
of Washington and Martha Washington, engraved by Nop. 
man after Blyth and published by John Coles, Boston 
March 26, 1782. These prints, according to Baker, are tthe 
first portraits of General and Mrs. Washington executed 
by a professional engraver in America.” a 

In the collecting of historical prints there is only one rule 
to follow—to collect what one likes. Many of these prints 
have no claims on the collector as works of art, but are jn. 
trinsically valuable because of their historic association or 
their rarity; for a print may sometimes be the only known 
representation of the historical event. Some such prints are 
very crude, yet have considerable value. The best of the 
early nistorical prints, reckoned as Americana, are reall 
well engraved and are in many cases respectably colored by 
hand. The large engravings of “Franklin at the Court of 
France,” and “Franklin Before the Lords in Council,” 
which are familiar to visitors to museums and historical 
societies, are examples of this sort, and it is stated that only 
thirty copies of each were colored, the coloring of the cos. 
tumes being different in every case. 

Revere’s engravings bring high prices, and, regardless of 
their monetary value, are of general interest, not only be 
cause of the historical prominence of their engraver, but 
because they represent really good work for their time. 
Even rarer are the prints executed by Christian Remick, 
an early Boston engraver, whose masterpiece was a water- 
color, ‘“Perspective View of Boston Harbor, Islands, and 
Men-of-War Landing the 29th and 14th Regiments, Octo- 
ber 1, 1768,” painted for Governor John Hancock. 

Ralph Earle, born in Leicester, Mass., May 11, 1751, 
executed, from sketches taken on the spot, four historical 
paintings, believed to be the first made by an American 
artist, which were engraved and published by Amos Doo- 
little, of New Haven, Conn. These represented respectively 
the battle of Lexington; a view of Concord, with the Royal 
troops destroying the stores; the fight at the North Bridge, 
and the south part of Lexington where Earl Percy joined 
the first detachment of British troops. These are very rate, 
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Wart Street, Earzy 1n THE Last Century By Meyer 
Historical prints of this kind have a value in showing the great changes 
which have come about in American cities during a period of years. 


and greatly sought by collectors. Peter Pelham, a portrait 
painter, was the earliest mezzotint engraver in New Eng- 
land, and his portraits, which were of American and for- 
eign celebrities, are prized. 

The collecting of historical prints is a pursuit calculated 
to stimulate an interest in American history. One natur- 
ally wishes to know something of the event portrayed in 
any rare or curious old print which he may have acquired. 
Furthermore, many of these prints give us the only pos- 
sible means of knowing how certain localities looked a cen- 
tury or more ago. The “View of the Dam and Water 
Works at Fair Mount, Philadelphia,” drawn by Thomas 
Birch and engraved by R. Campbell, ought to be interest- 
ing to any Philadelphian of today, as showing the great en- 
gineering works and landscape architecture of earlier days. 
Meyer’s steel engraving of Wall Street, about 1830, is a 
striking contrast to any view of that section at the present 
time. The collector should always bear in mind that the 
commonest prints of a hundred years ago are the rarities 
of today, and should be treasured. 

Hunting places for rare prints are the old American 
magazines, which are often found in mutilated condition, 
but which will occasionally yield a print in good condition. 
Portraits by Revere, Doolittle, Hurd, Norman, and Harris 


er ia Oe 


Poston Harsor IN 1768 


are found in copies of the Royal American Magazine, Mass- 
achusetts Magazine, Boston Magazine, and the Polyanthus, 
while views and historical scenes are in the Columbian 
Magazine, Pennsyloania Magazine, and others of the time. 


NOTES 


Professor Eugene Dupreel, of the University of Brussels, 
puts forth the theory that Socrates was a syndicate of 
writers of the fifth century, B.C. He thus joins Homer, St. 
Paul and Shakespeare, but book collectors will still con- 
tinue to gather first editions of living authors in the hope 
that they are getting the genuine article. First editions of 
modern authors, however, will not compare in value with 
those of the authors (or syndicates) who are being rele- 
gated to the region of myth. 


* * * 


Quaritch, the London dealer, recently paid 2,010 pounds 
for an imperfect copy of the first edition of Bunyan’s “‘Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” 1678. A year ago he bought another copy, 
badly imperfect but containing the leaves missing in this 
one. It is now possible to make of the two one complete 
and one imperfect copy, which will make five known com- 
plete copies and five imperfect ones of this edition. The 
latest copy, hitherto unknown, turned up in a collection 
of old books bequeathed to a hairdresser of Derby, who 
probably has a more wholesome respect than heretofore for 
old books. 

* * * 

The New York Public Library has been making an ex- 
hibition of “Dime Novels,” those thrillers of two genera- 
tions ago, in which more than a thousand of “Beadle’s 
Dime Novels” were shown, as an illustration of the litera- 
ture of pioneer life. Many an old boy has pleasant recollec- 
tions, not unmixed with painful ones, of reading these tales 
of the wild West which are now recognized as having a 
permanent place in American literature often conveying 
truthful historical information not accessible elsewhere. 
The New York Public Library colleétion was largely the 
gift of Dr. Frank P. O’Brien, who has been collecting dime 
novels for many years. Just what forbidden literary fruit 
of today will make the prize exhibit of tomorrow, who 
can tell? 


By Remick 
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ONDOX is remarkable for its specialised sales 
of antiques. One auction room in Leicester Square 
devotes certain days to the disposal of musical in- 
struments, including old Italian violins, violas, and violon- 
cellos; and these are flanked by guitars, clarinets, bassoons, 
cornets, and other brass and wood-wind instruments. And 
at the same auction rooms 
postage-stamps occupy other 
days. So many collectors 
have themselves specialised 
that when their possessions 
come to be scattered, the 
sales often take on a decid- 
edly esoteric character. In 
July, for instance, there oc- 
curred a two days’ sale of 
fine English and foreign por- 
traits engraved in stipple, 
line, and mezzotint. It was at 
this auction that a fine first 
State of J. R. Smith’s mezzo- 
tint portrait of Lady Cather- 
ine Pelham Clinton, engraved 
after the portrait by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, brought 
£2,000, being the simple 
representation of a_ child 
feeding chickens. 






































The modern auction rooms, 
it will be seen, have become 
scientifically systematised. 
The crowd of collectors that 
gathers at Christie’s on Mon- 
day to bid for tapestries is 
not the same crowd that 
appears on Tuesday in the 
same galleries to appraise the 
market value of water-colour 
drawings by Turner, by Gir- 
tin, or by Birket Foster, nor 
even would the collector of Turner touch the fine stipple 
work of the latter artist. In collecting, as in diet, one man’s 
meat is another man’s poison. The wealthy buyers who 
set out to procure old Queen Anne and early Georgian 
silver have nothing in common with scholars who give their 
lives to understanding the artistry of the illuminated manu- 
script, nor with the patient searchers. after pieces of 
Staffordshire pottery that illustrate national characteris- 


tics of a great industry. 
* * * 


LENORA 


In a cosmopolitan emporium like London, the‘ coming 
and going of art objects,—marble statuary, Persian and 
other Oriental carpets and rugs, Chinese vases of glorious 
colour, richly carved Italian furniture, and flashing jewels, 





Antiques Abroad 


eAmong Orher Things: Encouragement to the Manor (olleEor 


By AuToLycos 


a 


—all combine to make a moving kaleidoscope of form and 
colour well calculated to bewilder the onlooker who is in 
the early stages of collecting and is attempting to educate 
his eye. The real key to disentangling this mass of fleeting 
objects is found in close and unremitting study in quieter 
regions: the serious examination of museum pieces, an hour 





By T. Woolnoth 
Feminine loveliness in the 1840's, as depicted in an engraving of the 
period. An example of delightful work that may be had at small cost. 


at a time wisely spent in the 
critical scrutiny of one parti. 
cular little plot in the field of 
collecting. 

Sometimes a little museum 
in itself comes under the ham- 
mer. A case in point is a col- 
lection of antique costumes, 
mainly English and French 
of the late eighteenth cen. 
tury, together with a few 
Oriental examples, which re- 
cently were sold in London. 
It was formed by the late 
collector between the years 
1840 and 1860. There were 
some handsome specimens of 
English Court swords with 
metal hilts, gilt and chased, 
but not for use. Old English 
paste buttons and shoe-buck- 
les are worth collecting. Here 
were examples of fine quality. 
Cut steel ornaments are ob- 
jects to which the minor col- 
leGtor might turn his atter- 
tion. Silk brocade and silk 
damask dresses and Georgian 
waistcoats of silk embroid- 
ered in colours with sprays 
of flowers, lavender sik 
breeches, and striped green 
coats are objects not easy to 
Store nor to set out to artistic 


advantage. A toreador’s suit of purple silk embroidered 
with gold braid, sequins, and coloured stones, without the 
toreador inside, is like the play of Hamlet with the Prince 


of Denmark omitted. 
+ 


* * 


For a long time Irish silver and Irish furniture have been 
coming into the London market. There are fine antiques! 
Ireland and now many of them are left to looters who know 
nothing of art values, and are unhappily destroying what 
they do not understand. We illustrate an Irish Chipper 
dale mahogany chair, one of two that came through to 


London recently. Contemporary 


with Chippendale = 


self, this well illustrates the kind of translation which too 
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peculiarity of the early ones is the decorative border known 
to collectors of bookplates as “Chippendale” design. In 
date the tiles illustrated are about 1760 to 1769. At the 
latter date Sadler left his partner, who carried on the fac- 
tory alone. The subjects of the two tiles are “A Ship in Full 
Sail” and “The Sailor’s Departure.”” There must be thou- 
sands of these tiles scattered in various countries and many 
are in America. Those signed “Sadler and Green,” or either 


1 and 


'S in name alone, sometimes with the addition “Liverpl,” are 

ive most valued by collectors. 

eting * * * 

eter The minor collector is the one with the slender purse and 

hour the keenest of all outlooks, for that reason. Of course it is 

nthe simpler, when possible, to be advised by a dealer and 

fr armed with a big banking account and to buy only well- 

ld of known and well hall-marked antiques. But it is more fun 
to consider and reconsider as to whether one can afford 

— what one loves. Your Midas never has these moments. 

ham- Hence I suggest that steel engravings offer a delight denied 

col to richer collectors, because they are too cheap. Recently 

~ I bought some dozen volumes including Keepsakes, and 

ench Turner’s Rivers of France, this latter with lovely steel en- 

Pd gravings done in Turner’s lifetime by superb engravers 

Be: after drawings by the master, who often superintended in 

don. og 

late : 

years 

were 

ns of 

with WELSH CorNER TOILET STAND 

ased, The method of deccsation seems primitive enough to suggest seven- ‘ 

iglish teenth century origin. The framing betrays the period of 1790. ee 

7 place when his Director of 1754 was published to set the 

ality. Styles for fellow craftsmen. There is a solidity in Irish 

oi: Chippendale which is noticeable, a heaviness of structure 

ee departing from the subtleties of the creator of the style. 

ae Chippendale would never have put stretchers to cabriole 


dk legs. The claw and ball foot too has here become something 
apart from the clean-cut original design. The rail at the top 


rgian 
Be loses the swing of Chippendale’s ribbon form. But such 
prays pieces are exceptionally interesting and are of excellent 


- silk cabinet work. 
| ee ee 


n 
aa The byways of England are the hunting ground for 
+tistic those painstaking collectors whose finds eventually come 
eS i the fashionable auction mart. Recently the writer, quite 
t the by accident, in a miscellaneous store near the Docks, where 
ince hundreds of tawdry objects which sailors bring from for- 
eign parts were for sale, including a live parrot in a cage, 
espied two small thin tiles, here illustrated. They are 
Liverpool and were printed in the days when Josiah 
been Wedgwood used to send his Queen’s ware, or cream-ware, 
yes if to be printed at Liverpool by Sadler and Green, who in- 
know vented transfer printing on tiles, and shares the honour of 
whut its invention with Hancock of the Worcester porcelain fac- 
ppen- tory and with the enamellers at Battersea. 
gh to The tiles are harder potted than Dutch delft tiles, and 
him- ‘are thin with edges slightly bevelled, and are exadtly five 
, took inches square. The transfer printing is done in black, red, - Puy Tower Sranp Oren 


or puce, and the subjects are fable or costume figures. A Observe the strictly limited mirror. 
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their production. In Paris I found that, with the inborn 
instinct for what is artistically great, the prices of old Eng- 
lish volumes were higher than in London. So buy your 
Steel engravings in England. Somehow, although such en- 
graving is a lost art requiring the delicate application of a 
watchmaker’s eye to cut the lines, the English have not 
realized the treasures which they possess. Hence five shil- 
lings a volume endows one with twenty tothirty engravings 
of a high order. They tell wonderful stories of passing 
phases in fashion. Our illustration shows a lady of the 
“forties” entitled Leonora, from a drawing by T. A. Wool- 
noth, and engraved by T. Woolnoth. This is typical of 
plates in volumes that are scattered over England as thick 
as the leaves in Vallombrosa. To buy at a few pence apiece 
delicate engravings which no man can ever execute again 
is something in these days when competition for bargains 


in art is so keen. 
* * * 


A striétly utilitarian piece of furniture, yet possessing 
delightful qualities of the antique, is the corner cupboard 
illustrated, recently found at the sale of a village attorney’s 
effects in Wales. It is of oak and dark with generations of 
waxing and polishing. It is evidently country made. The 
reeded pillars with acorn ornament at foot are about 1790 
in date,—contemporary with the Staffordshire wash-hand 
basin with perforated bottom which is revealed on opening 
the top cover of the cupboard. An old mirror is inset in this 
cover, and a pipe runs down from the basin into a metal 
receiver beneath. The only modern touch is a brass towel- 
rail inside the door. The carving is rudely incised, as ex- 
hibited by the lozenge in the top panel. But the lower 
panel is of exceptional interest, as it shows the dragon, a 
form of ornament often associated with Welsh carving. 
This one is very creditably done. 


ae 





* * 


There is now a fairly widespread movement on the part 
of wealthy collectors to recover possession of national 
works of art which have been held abroad for many 
years, sometimes for a century or more. Japanese sacro- 
sanét art relics are being sought by wealthy Japanese, who 
proffer new lamps for old by sending tons of meretricious 
copies of their own and of old Chinese models into Occi- 
dental markets. Dutch connoisseurs have been very busy, 
of late, attending London auétion sales; and they have paid 
high prices for old Dutch masters,—Rusdael, Mytens, 
Gabriel Metsu, and Gerard Terburg. Many of th<se old 
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canvases will find their way back to rich burgher mansion, 
in the country of their origin. 

On the other hand, Italian old masters never seem ty 
find their way back to Italy, but spread in a Widening 
circle, and from London cross the Atlantic. English pri. 
vate collections rich in old portraits and landscapes of the 
English school, the properties of noblemen and landed pro. 
prietors, are rapidly being thinned out. The great and 
ancient families find itincreasingly difficult to carry on the 
Stately life of before the war. Town houses have been given 
up and the number of country seats has been reduced, 
Hence the steady influx of fine pictures into the London 
market. 

Nor is it always poverty that determines the sale. Some. 
times fine ancestral domains with rich parks and trout. 
Streams are encroached upon and defiled by the growing 
tentacles of factory towns. In a comparatively small coun. 
try industrialism has its drawbacks, and soot and grime 
and furnaces and mines and rubble-heaps are not factors 
which make for estheticism. 

* * * 





Paris just now is discussing the unreliability of so-called 
expert opinion in art. It seems that a Napoleonic souvenir, 
whose genuineness was attested by various documents, was 
recently bought by a wealthy collector, and presented toa 
government museum. The president of the latter, after a 
close investigation, refused the gift, experts having de- 
cided that it was nothing but a copy. The collector, there- 
upon, took the matter to the courts, where decision was 
rendered in favor of the museum, despite further expert 
opinion that the gift was authentic. The whole matter thus 
resolves itself into one question, a question that will be 
answered with much dissimilarity,—what is an-expert! 




































































Irish CHIPPENDALE CHAIR 
The stretchers and the ugly feet imply a provincial 
origin for this piece. 
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The Home Market 


By BonpDoME 


EAR Philadelphia, to be accurate, in Pottstown, 
the lady and gentleman here illustrated in silhou- 
ette face each other. They are in themselves very 

attractive; displaying as they do, that remarkable purity 
of outline and sensitiveness to qualities of texture that is 
characteristic of the best silhouettes. They possess some 
added interest in that one of them is labelled in faint ink, 
“Mr. John Shreeves, No. 80 Green St.”” Shreeves was a 
Philadelphia artist of early days, though not widely known 
to fame. The lady in the case is cut to a smaller scale and 
framed somewhat differently from the gentleman. But she 
faces him quite calmly, and in her cutting as well as in her 
general aspect seems to be a fitting mate for him. 

The two frames are not quite the same either in size or 
in pattern; but they reveal a decorative method that was 
popular about 1810. The same thing will be found sur- 
rounding the silk embroidered designs, their charms en- 
hanced with paint, which, in the early years of eighteen 
hundred, began to supersede the more laborious sampler 
work. These silhouettes by the way, are cut in a white 
paper mat, and are backed with black, an arrangement 
perhaps better suited to the exigencies of mounting and 
framing than that in which the figure was formed of black 
paper and mounted on a white ground. 


* * * 


Some of the more exclusive crockery and china shops 
that have landed their importations of foreign wares are 























































showing much china in what appear to be resurrections of 
eighteenth-century patterns: English, French, and Ger- 
man, in origin. Some are close replicas of old armorial 
types. Among them, too, are reproductions of elaborate 
small toilet-boxes. Marks on these pieces vary. Many bear 
a decorator’s sign, and, in addition, two S letters crossed, 
so as to constitute a round armed X. 

I am told that this is one mark of that cleverest of 
modern makers, Samson, of Paris. No one need hesitate to 
purchase such pieces for what they are. Their design is 
often beautiful and they are quite expensive. But they are 
the kind of thing which the traveller abroad may occasion- 
ally find offered as antique, and bearing a price premium 
commensurate with an assumed antiquity which they do 


not really possess. 
ab * * * 


There are, too, some very attractive examples of glass 
ware being manufactured in America that might, easily 
enough, be mistaken for old pieces. Entirely legitimate in 
themselves, and often quite strikingly decorative, ‘they 
could be persuaded to lend themselves to deceitful use. I 
have noticed, for example, a blue paper weight, about the 
size of a small doorknob, and pleasingly punctuated with 
interior bubbles. Most dealers who have this piece will 
readily state that it is modern. Others, who purchased 
it in confidence of its antiquity, may still be unaware of 
their error. There are, likewise, candlesticks, tall and im- 
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posing, of slightly clouded yellow glass. Some of them en- 
shrine a huge and quite pious looking tear. It is pardon- 
able to weep with them, for they are blonde, and beautiful, 
and young. But that being the case, they should not be 
expected to qualify in the great grandmother class. 

It is advisable to remember that a thing of loveliness, or 
of interest, should be recognized and admired for its 
quality, whether it was made yesterday or a thousand 
years since. It is not well to let admiration wait upon assur- 
ance of antiquity. At the same time, it is equally not well 
to be led into granting the added rarity, and hence value, 
of antiquity where that quality is non-existent. 

4 * * 

A number of stories of the dissemination of fraudulent 

furniture, glass, and silver among American collectors are 





a, 


going the rounds. How far they are to be credited is an. 
other matter. The prices which certain articles have at 
tained are now sufficient to encourage the making of 
forgeries. That is certain. In the same shop I have geen 
flip glasses at two prices, one just five times that of the 
other. Yet the average observer would not know the differ. 
ence between one glass and the other except as it was ex. 
plained to him. The dealer, whose interest was in decora. 
tive accessories rather than in antiques as antiques, was 
however, very careful that there should be no misunder. 
Standing as to the relative genuineness of his wares. The 
problem of reproductions thus appears to have but one 
answer: know the dealer and trust him. Those who wish 
to speculate have opportunity to enjoy its risks as well as 
its satisfactions. 





Current Books and Magazines 


Any book reviewed or mentioned in ANTIQUES may be purchased through this magazine. Address Book Department. 


Sanpwicu Giass, 4 Technical Book for Collectors. By Lenore Wheeler Williams. 
New York: Published by the author; 102 pages, 26 illustrative plates. 
Price, $5.00. 


HIS review, it should, perhaps, be observed, is not written 

at the instance of the publisher of Sandwich Glass, but in 
response to various inquiries. On the basis of a cents-per-page 
cost the small volume under consideration needs to show, or to 
have shown, cause why it should be purchased. But it must have 
been an expensive thing to produce. It is well printed and well 


bound, and it has many half-tone plates, which, if not all notably ’ 


clear, are sufficient for their purpose. Furthermore, the material 
was gathered “‘by the author covering ninety-odd thousand miles 
by motor;”—a feat which may easily have involved the sacrifice 
of one or more sturdy cars to the unrelenting search after truth. 
All things considered, the book is not high priced, particularly 
since the author’s expressed scorn of commercialism precludes the 
belief that any thought of gain entered into the motive for pub- 
lishing. 

Some critics may possibly feel that authority other than that 
of ninety-odd thousand miles of motoring should be cited in sup- 
port of the historical and technical statements which the book 
offers with an unvarying positiveness that implies incontroverti- 
ble correctness. Most Students of Sandwich glass have found 
difficulty in discovering satisfactory evidence—other than the 
scant material in Jarves’ little book—upon which to base their 
conclusions. Beyond certain well-established limits, hearsay and 
tradition are so notably untrustworthy that most technical treat- 
ises which run true to form are pretty careful to state the precise 
sources of their information. Deductions are properly an au- 
thor’s own; but he should, in so far as possible, place his reader 
in such first-hand contaé with the original material of fact as to 
enable judgment as to its validity, and hence as to the correctness 
of the deductions. 

In this respect, the literature of collecting is notably deficient 
in scholarly conscientiousness. Borrowing by one writer from 
others is common enough; but direct references to their works 
are extremely few. Of such unrecorded borrowings, however, the 
author of Sandwich Glass is to be pretty completely absolved. 
She criticises certain unnamed writers by implication and cites 
one other by name in support of her position on a mooted point. 
For the rest she keeps her sources within herself. 

This is well enough where the correctness or incorrectness of a 
statement is fairly obvious. But when doubts begin to arise in the 
reader’s mind, his first question is likely to be: “How did you find 


that out?” For example, in Sandwich Glass (page 25), the remark 
concerning the variants in the Bunker Hill cup-plates, that 
“three changes in the mould were made before the works were 
satisfied with the plate” either is merely a phrasing of the obvi- 
ous, or is the revelation of a special problem that was met and 
solved some eighty years ago. If the former is the case, the re. 
mark is not worth making; if the latter, who told about it, and 
when, and where? 

Similarly the statement that the rare clay impressions from 
the iron dies were used as selling samples, because of the exces- 
sive fragility of samples in glass, stimulates doubts which can be 
dispelled only by original authority. The 1831 Eagle cup-plate 
offers another case in point. The book tells us, without qualifica- 
tion, that the five stars on this much discussed plate, signify 
“five States added.” Added to what? Search of chronological 
tables reveals the fact that in 1831, there were twenty-four states 
in the Union, of which Maine, the last to be admitted, had ac- 
quired Statehood in 1821. The coining of a cup-plate in 1831 to 
memorialize five quite unrelated events, the last of which was 
already stale by a decade, appears, therefore, to call for special 
explanation, if it is to be credited at all. 

Other examples of this trait of making insufficiently supported 
affirmations, which is the inherent fault of the book, might be 
cited. It is pleasanter to agree with the position taken in regard 
to the so-called Robert Fulton cup-plate (pages 24 and 26), 
which, by the way, is re-enforced by references. Yet justice to the 
inexperienced collector, who is bound to look upon things printed 
in books as correét beyond possibility of error, requires a precau- 
tionary word concerning one or two of the illustrations. Not with- 
out previous communication with the author of Sandwich Glass, 
should one try to secure a “Washington George” six-inch plate 
(page 78, Fig. 1) with the head turned to the left and with the 
Star below, rather than above, the Father of his Country. Search 
for the Concentric Circle Eagle (page 22, Fig. 10), might prove 
equally fruitless unless one should encounter a Hop-vine Eagle 
whose border, for some reason, had been ground away. 

So much for unfavorable criticism. It is not given for the pur- 
pose of belittling a very praiseworthy effort: but only for that of 
safeguarding the collector against the easy assumption that be- 
cause the book is “technical” it is therefore, at all points to be de- 
pended upon. Nevertheless the reliability of Sandwich Glass, a 
in itself, an authoritative document, is probably high. The author 
knows her material well. She has studied it with enthusiasm and 
has developed a genuine sense of its intrinsic quality. If she is in- 
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clined at times to exaggerate the artistic excellence of Sandwich 
design, thereby confusing design as such with brilliance of gen- 
eral effect, she 1s but falling into a common error. She quite dis- 
arms criticism on that score when she frankly remarks: “As the 
reproduction of blown glass is easier than pressed, there is a cer- 
tain joy in owning fine specimens of the latter. 

[tis no small achievement, further, to have been first to bring 
together, in some approximation of scientific form, the available 
material concerning the Sandwich factory and its product. The 
book presents in an orderly way, first its historical and technical 
data, then a series of classifications: cup-plates, salts and Vic- 
torian animals, candlesticks and lamps, flat ware, presentation 
and commercial pieces. Types and variations in each class are 
ited and described with some fullness, though completeness is, 
of course, neither sought nor accomplished. The manufacture of 
Sandwich glass covered virtually half a century. Even if its ex- 
cellence declined after 1850, the designs of twenty-five years 
could hardly be compassed in a small volume. 

Sandwich Glass, then, is to be commended as well arranged, 
suggestive, sufficiently illustrated and, considering its size and 
method, really informative. Used as a check for one’s own judg- 
ments, rather than as a court of last resort in matters of doubt, 
it is pretty sure to be useful. For that reason, and because it is a 
pioneer accomplishment in its field, it deserves a place in the 
library of the glass collector. 


French OrpERS AND Decorations. By Harrold E. Gillingham, New York: The 

Numismatic Society. Paper, 110 pages, illustrated with 36 plates. 

- COUNTRY which has participated in all the great political 

upheavals of Europe and has staged individual upheavals 

of its own: a country, further, which is pre-eminent in art, might, 

in the course of its history, properly be expected to produce not 

only a great variety of orders and decorations of honor and 
bravery, but superior design throughout the variety. 

Such, in fact, is the case of France, and yet, hitherto, very little 
on the subject has been written in English. The present modest 
yet beautifully printed volume represents an effort to gather 
together and to codify the foreign language material on the sub- 
ject, which is scattered through many volumes. 

From 496 to 1783 there were thirty-four orders created in 
France. Few, if any, have remained in continuous existence since 
the beginning of the nineteenth century; but they are alphabeti- 
cally listed in this book, and several of their insignia are illus- 
trated. Numerous decorations and war medals are also discussed 
and illustrated. A ligt of other awards in different fields of social 
endeavor is likewise given. A bibliography, notes, and a careful 
index close a compact and attractive book. 

To know French decorations is to know French history; to 
know the history is not necessarily to know the decorations. For 
some, here lies, perhaps, a new and unexpectedly attractive ap- 
proach to a subject which seldom becomes vital until it begins to 
yield unlooked for treasure in response to search prompted by a 
specific interest. 


Antiques in Current Magazines 


FABRICS AND TEXTILES 


Me. Perciva, D. Grirrit’s CoLtection or Otp ENGLISH 
NeEpiework. Eugenie Gibson, in The Connoisseur for July. A 
short article with excellent illustrations from objects in this 
famous collection. 

Wuen Are Oxp Rucs Vatuasie? Arthur Upham Pope, in 
August Arts and Decoration. Illustrated. Some of the principles 
Involved in establishing their real worth. 

How To Seut Desion. G. Glen Gould in August Good Furniture. 
A short article on the origin of design, written for the textile 


salesman. 
FURNISHINGS 


. Tur Kinc Hooper Mansion. Dexter Edwin Spalding, in August 


House Beautiful. Ulustrated. Account of a famous colonial 
house, filled with antiques. 


ees 








AUCTION. SALE) 
of Unusual Importance 


H.M. REID 


27-29 NortTH WarREN STREET 
32-34 CHANcERY LANE 


Trenton, N. Ff. 


An extremely Choice Colleétion 


of Early American Furniture and 
Silver, Historical China and Glass 


Including a number of rare pieces from 
Historical Bordentown, N. J., where Joseph 
Bonaparte, Prince Murat, and Francis Hop- 
kinson once resided. 


Will be sold in 
Our Large Art Galleries 


Tuesday, Sept. 19, 1922 


at Eleven O’Clock 


eA; mong the Preces to be Sold are 


GB istics Cho Mirrors, Banjo Clocks; Grand- 
father Clock, with sun, moon, and Stars; 
very old Sheraton Bureaus; Mahogany Four- 
posted Beds withCanopy Tops; Silver Luster Coffee- 
Pot in perfect condition; Mahogany Tables with 
Ball and Clawfoot; especially nice Inlaid Mahogany 
Tables, Corner Cupboards, Highboys, Spinnet 
Desks, Eli-Terry Clocks, Dutch Tables, Old Can- 
delabra. Something very unusual in a Pewter Com- 
munion Set of six pieces, in very good condition; lots 
of Windsor Chairs; old Hepplewhite Chair, good 
condition; Chippendale Chair; Ladderback Rockers 
with genuine Rush Seats; lots of Rush Bottom 
Chairs; some Rare Old China including Tucker, 
Wedgwood, Ridgway and Adams; also other Early 
American Historic China. Many old Books and 
Magazines. 

Some very Choice Old Gold, Silver, Cameos, Intaglios, 
Old Dutch Silver, Earrings, Chains, Bracelets, 
Watches, India Filligree Bracelets, and various other 
Styles of antique jewelry. 


H. M. Rew, -Auéctioneer. 
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GS from Bos at old Wayland on the post road 
from Boston to Worcester, this historic Co- 
lonial residence affords a fit setting for an 
unusual collection of genuine Colonial antiques. 


The history of the house itself is as interesting 
as the story of any of the treasures it shelters. In 
the great upstairs display room, where today’s 
lover of antiques may rove peacefully at will, the 
olden days saw many an exciting gathering of 
the town fathers. Truly voices of the past seem 
to whisper from its very silences. 














September Selections in Antique 
Furniture and Mirrors 













Block front Bureau. Fine piece $650.00 
Aaron Willard “House of Parliament’”’Case 100.00 
Curly Maple High-boy 175.00 


Bonnet Top High-boy (replacements) 175.00 
Antique Tables. Period 1700 to 1800 $35 to150.00 
Small Queen Anne Mirror, height 1g in. 25.00 
Small Queen Anne Mirror, carved top 45.00 
Eagle Mirror, Chippendale type, 28 in. 18.00 
Many other Mirrors of choice type 


Also early American and Sandwich Glass, China, 
Pewter, and Jewelry. 


Full descriptions, photographs and lists 
Sent on request. : 


KATHERINE N. LORING 


WAYLAND MASSACHUSETTS 




























Coronrat Furniture. Henry W. Frohne, in August Good Fyp. 
niture. A brief review, with illustrations, of Furniture of jhy 
Pilgrim Century, by Wallace Nutting. 

Tue Simpte Use or THE Pertop Stytes IV—Wixttam ayy 
Mary AND QuEEN Anne. Robert L. Ames, in August House 
Beautiful. Illustrated. 

Doors or Op Spain In Mopern Catirornta, in House and 

Garden, for August. A page of photographs. 


CHINA 


Tue Imari Ware or Japan. Gardner Teall, in House and Garden 
for August. Illustrated. Collectable porcelains of the Hizen 


Province. METAL 


Tue Earty ARCHITECTURE OF PENNSYLVANIA, Parr XI]J— 
Ironwork. A. Lawrence Kocher, in The Architectural Record 
for August. Fine illustrations of handrails, andirons, door 
knockers, and foot scrapers. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A ByzanTINE Ivory In THE Morcan Co tection. William M. 
Milliken, in August Arts in America. Illustrated. From Mor. 
gan collection in the Metropolitan Museum. 

Tue PicroriaL Banpsox. Mary Harrod Northend, in the Aug- 
ust International Studio. \\lustrated. An account of our great- 
grandmothers’ bandboxes and their origin. 

From Harp To HarpsicuorD. Karl Freund, in the August Jnter- 
national Studio. Six full page illustrations, in color, of historical 
Stringed instruments, with text description of their evolution 
from antiquity to the eighteenth century. 

How I Became an Antiquer. Edward Williston Frentz, in 
August House Beautiful. Some confessions of a collector. 

Let’s Cottecr O_p Grass AnD OTHER Tuincs. Alice Van Leer 
Carrick, in The Ladies’ Home Fournal for August. Illustrated. 
Remarks on collecting. 





Questions and Answers 


Questions for answer in this column should be written clearly on one side of 
the paper only, and should be addressed to the Queries Editor. 

All descriptions of objects needing classification or attribution should include 
exact details of size, color, material and derivation, and should, if possible, be 
accompanied by photographs. 

Answers by mail cannot be undertaken, but photographs and other illustrative 
material needed for identification will be returned when stamps are supplied. 

Attempts at valuation ANTIQUES considers outside its province. 


37. J. A. C., Connecticut. 

As an opener this month, here is a photograph of some pieces of 
china belonging to Jane E. Cassidy of Norwich, Conn. The ware is 
very white, fairly translucent; in the smaller pieces quite fine in 
texture, in the larger—particularly on the outer surface of a large 
saucer—showing very tiny bubbles and some specks. 

Decoration is in black bat, or glue, printing, showing landscapes, 
some with ruins and some without. Among these are what appear 
















Photograph by Jean Keifer 
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38. J. 


40. J. M. C., Maine, queries whether any of the Antiques 


to be an Oriental, possibly East Indian, temple in a wilderness; 
a ruined castle, and an English manor house. The shape of these 
pieces is very refined and the effect of the ware and its decoration 
is unusually pleasing. One at least of the cups in which apparently 
tea had been allowed to steep is discolored so that the glaze has 
taken on a rich tint, of the traditional color of cream. 

The costumes of a man and a woman engaged in viewing a 
manor house, together with certain architectural features in the 
house, indicate a date for this ware somewhere about 1830. By 
that time Bristol had ceased to be. Worcester, apparently, had 
given up the production of that delightful engraved ware for which 
Hitchcock is claimed as the inventor, whereas china was in full 
production at Liverpool until 1841. Under the circumstances it 
might seem wise to classify the ware as Liverpool, using the term 
in a very general sense. But Liverpool ware is of a creamier 
color than these very white examples. The shapes of these 
latter, furthermore, are strongly suggestive of the Worcester 
ware of an earlier period. Not only this, but while Worcester 
had given up the copper plate transfer work of the mid-eigh- 
teenth century, there is reason for believing that it was using the 
bat or stipple process displayed in these pieces. Various potters, 
however, in Staffordshire were turning out the same sort of 
thing. It is significant that John and William Ridgway were 
producing an “India Temple” pattern of stone china. To have 
a decided opinion in the face of the evidence is to be courageous or 
ignorant. Perhaps some reader may offer a conclusive sug- 
gestion. 


S. B., New York, asks: 
What is 

(a) A round china pitcher about two quarts capacity; on one 
side is printed in blue letters the first amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, 1791. On the reverse is the figure of Justice before whom is 
kneeling a dark-skinned figure, possibly Indian. At the left is a 
printing press, etc., representing the free-speech and press part of 
the amendment. 

(4) A Bristol Connecticut clock with a painting on its glass door 
entitled “Catholic Chapel, Finsbury?” Where is Finsbury? 

(c) Is a sampler dated 1778 unusually old for a sampler? 

(d) Is a small Terry mantel clock beating half seconds a rarity? 

(e) Is a Staffordshire Ben Franklin, 14 inches high, unusual? 


(a) This is an anti-slavery pitcher issued about 1837. Various 
pieces of crockery printed with this design are said to have been 
made in England and sent to this country as a gift of the English 
Anti-Slavery Society to the American Abolitionists. They were 
sold at auction in New York and the proceeds donated to abolition 
work. The dark-skinned figure is a slave. The other may be Jus- 
tice, or, perhaps, Liberty. The plates are more commonly en- 
countered than the pitchers. See Alice Morse Earle, China Collect- 
ing in America. 

(4) Finsbury is a district of London. A Canadian town formerly 
of the same name is now known as Davidson. Bristol clocks were 
exported to England and the one mentioned may have been in- 
tended for that purpose. 

(c) The best period of samplers is about 1650. Comparatively 
few seventeenth-century samplers are to be found in America, 
however. The date 1778 is not unusually remote. 

(d} A Terry clock such as you mention is not usual. 

(e) A genuine Staffordshire Ben Franklin is not common, yet it 
is occasionally encountered. 


39. C. A. R., Massachusetts, inquires as to the date of a clock bearing 


the name Jas. Barlow, Oldham. 
Somewhere about 1775. 


> « 


clock 
sharps” can tell anything about John Topping who inscribed him- 
self as “Memory Master” on the dial plates of his clocks? 


None of the sharps consulted has any information. Perhaps 
someone else will come to their rescue. Britten tells us that Topping 
was apprenticed in 1691 to William Grimes. Beyond that nothing 
seems to be published. 


41. S.M.S., New Jersey, describes: 


(a) A large mug of dark brown, almost black ware, decorated on 
both sides with raised figure of a hunter, carrying his gun; behind 
him a rail fence. It is marked on the bottom “Clt & Co., no. 16.” 


eee 





(ollectors capable of choosing intelli- 


gently amid a great variety 
of Antiques, will find with us unusual oppor- 
tunities to purchase at close margins. 
At present we invite inspection of several 
specially interesting pieces of 


O.tpv New Enc.tanp Potrery AND SOME 
ATTRACTIVE GLAss 





When in or near Boston plan to visit us. It will pay you. 


FLAYDERMAN &© KAUFMAN 


Boston’s Home of -American Antiques 
. 65, 67, 68 CHARLES STREET 





Tux inviting spaciousness of 
an earlier architectural tradition, 
An air of pervasive hospitality that 
finds few modern counterparts, 
Yet, withal, the comforts and 
satisfactions of today. 


The HOTEL GREYLOCK 
Henry NT eague, Lessee 


Williamstown Mass. 


Th HANOVER INN 
at DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


stands in the midst of stately college 
buildings, beneath ancient elms. To 
the seeker after things somewhat un- 
usual and choice it offers special 
appeal. And, since it is a small Inn, 
advance reservations are advised. 





Please communicate with 


ARTHUR P. FAIRFIELD, e Manager 


HANOVER NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Cc. F. LIBBIE cn. 
Booksellers and Appraisers 


( Book -Aué&ioneers for Over Forty Years) 
3 HAMILTON PLACE, ROOMS 214-216 
BOSTON 


To -Antique Dealers and (olleétors 
END us a list of your Old Books, Old Prints, 
Portraits, Whaling Pictures, Old Autograph 
Letters, and Documents. 
Large or small lots of Books, etc., purchased for 
cash. Appraisals made for Probate, Income Tax, 
or Insurance. 
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eA New cAntique Shop 


THE CHELSEA SHOP 
OWN CHELSEA GREEN 


Selected Antiques from original sources 


Baskets 
Early Iron 


Glassware 
Hooked Rugs 
Native Pottery Bennington Ware 
Candlesticks Bottles & Flasks 
Trays Lamps 
Correspondence will be promply handled 
Postoffice, CHELSEA, Uermont 





J.P. CALDWELL 
‘Kare OLD CLOCKS 


COLONIAL MIRRORS 


AND 


ished Rugs 


OLD GLASS & CHINA 


8 & o HAMILTON PLACE 


BOSTON 





Z he Ho Ho Shop 


announces aSpectalExhibition 
of Old Staffordshire (Cottage 


Ornaments, Early American 


Glass and Furniture 
673 North Michigan Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinors 





Dm ADDS ES 


for 
Old Furniture 


Our reproductions are most carefully made. 
We specialize in matching and repairing 
old brasses under old time processes. 
Samples sent. Prices moderate. 


Correspondence invited 


A. H. EATON, (ollinsville, (onn. 








(2) A brown ware match box with rabbit head, acorns and 
leaves on the cover; two rabbits and two hounds with acorns fe 
leaves on stand. The ware is very hard. This match box js stam 
“C & H.” The ware of both objects seems quite similar, si 


(a) The description suggests an American ware, which, Witho 
direct reference to the piece, it is impossible to identify, The a 
of “Clt & Co.” is not listed in the usual references, Cartlidge ang 
Company produced a considerable variety of pottery at Green 
point, N. Y., from 1848 to 1856; but no record of signed pieces 
exists. : 

(2) “C & H” may be the stamp of the Staffordshire 


: patie tte 
Cockson and Harding, who were active in 1856. _ 


42. E. O. E., Minnesota, asks concerning a large black walnut book. 
case purchased some years since in Washington and purporting to 
have belonged to General U. S. Grant. It was made by W.G 
Thwaites of Boston, whose name is stamped in the drawers, 
The name of Wm. G. Thwaites occurs in the Boston directory 
as early as 1860 and as late as 1885. He is listed as a cabinet. 
maker at 85 Hudson House at Chelsea. Perhaps some reader can 

tell whether he ever executed work for General Grant. 





The Collector’s Biographical Dictionary 


Compiled by WatTER A. DyER 


Author of The Lure of the Antique, Early American Craftsmen, 
Creators of Decorative Styles, Handbook of Furniture Styles, etc. 


This dictionary is compiled not so much for the purpose of giving biographical 
details as to furnish for collectors a table of ready reference for the identification of the 
authors of those subjects which Americans, as a rule, collect. In order to set definite 
limits, I have included only the names of craftsmen, designers, etc., who worked in 
England or America, since English and American antiques form the bulk of Ameri- 
can collections. I have made no attempt to list the large number of minor cabinet- 
makers, clock-makers, silversmiths, potters, etc., whose names may be found in books 
dealing with special subjects. 


Apam, James. An English architect of the Georgian period. 
brother and partner of Robert Adam (q. v.), and his successor as 
British royal architect between 1792 and 1794. 


Apam, Rosert. (7728-1792), 
England’s great exponent of the 
Classic in the Georgian era. As an 
architect and designer of furniture 
he represented, more than any 
other, the revolt against Rococo 
and Baroque extravagance and a 
return to greater delicacy and 
chastity of design, due in part to 
his travels and studies in Italy in 
the ’s50’s. He came of a gifted 
Scotch family, was educated at 
the University of Edinburgh, and 
Studied archite@ture in England 
and on the Continent. In 1758, in 
partnership with his brother astuitanliiz4°s 
James, he established himself as an architect in London and soon 
was widely employed by the gentry and nobility, becoming a more 
popular architec than Sir William Chambers. He was a member 
of the Royal and Antiquarian Societies, and in 1761, at the age of 
thirty-five, was, with Chambers, appointed joint arcl itect to the 
King and Queen. In 1764 he published a volume of his Dalmation 
Studies and in 1773 the firm, which had been designing and build- 
ing many palaces and country seats, began the publication of 
their Works in Architecture. Robert Adam is known as much for 
his interior decoration and furniture design as for his architecture. 
His furniture designs were executed for him by Chippendale and 
other prominent cabinet-makers, and the so-called Adam Style, 
showing a kinship with that of Louis XVI, struck a new note 
which was echoed by Hepplewhite, Sheraton, and Duncan Phyfe. 





Apams, Wix.1a. (7745-7805). A favorite pupil and follower of 
Wedgwood, he set up in business for himself as a potter in 1787 


A 
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ind d Newfield, England, where he made an excel- . : 
ee ence ware. Personally-Acqutred-Antiques | 
Ded lent grade of Jasp 
BapGeR, THOMAS. A prominent pewterer in Boston between FRoM THE EARLy SETTLEMENTS OF NEw ENGLAND A 
out d 1810. ; . 
atk ail Furniture, China, Glass, Cup-plates, Lamps 
and BaGNaLL, BENJAMIN. Boston’s most prominent clock-maker ‘ : {| 
en. fefore 1750. He made tall eight-day clocks, with pine and walnut Candlesticks, Flasks, Pitchers, Jugs 
ces cases, in Charlestown, Mass., as early as 1712. He was succeeded t 
te 1740 by his sons, Samuel and Benjamin, Jr., who conducted H omespun C overlets, and 
ers, aap ; B 
business in Boston Copperplate Chintzes 
ok BaicH, Dante. A clock-maker in Newbury, Mass., about 


:t0 1760-1790. He was succeeded by his sons, Daniel and Thomas. E A W | G G | N 
G, : 


The latter was succeeded in 1818 by his son Charles. 


7 Opposite Hore: Rock1ncHAM 
BenTLEY, THomas. An experienced merchant and man of 


ah artistic culture who became the partner of Josiah Wedgwood | 350 STATE STREET PortsmoutTH, N. H. 
can (q.v.) in 1768. 


BoarRDMAN, THomas D. A pewterer of Hartford, Conn., in the 
es early nineteenth century. A N g I U E S 
ry ; ; i 
BoELEN, Jacop and Henprick. Dutch silversmiths, father ‘ . . i 
and son, and also partners, who came to New York shortly after Historical and Old Blue (hina, 
1680 and enjoyed a large share of the trade of the town. 


BroapwooD, JoHNn. A famous piano-maker of London who Glass, (up Plates, 


ical opened his factory in 1766. 


i Ornaments, Etc. | 








inite Burnap, DanteL. An American clock-maker who worked in 

din Andover, Mass., and in Hartford, Plymouth, and East Windsor, 

ne Conn., between 1780 and 1800. MRS. CLARENCE A. BROUWER 

inel- 

. Burt, Jou. A wealthy and prominent Boston silversmith of | 260 Brow Street, East ProvipENcE, R.I. j 
the first half of the eighteenth century. He was succeeded by his Televh E Pp R 

od. two sons, Samuel (7725-7754) and Benjamin (7729-7804). To elepbone, LAST EF ROVIDENCE 130- 

r as the latter we are indebted for a large part of the finer ware of i 


ae ‘(A VERITABLE MUSEUM” \ 


CartLipce, CHARLES. A potter of unusual ability who came 


; ia : Minut Broad: ia L.I. R. R. Penn. Station, N.Y. 
from England, where he had worked for William Ridgway, and Se ec ema 


efablished the pottery at Greenpoint, Long Island, in 1848. Early cAmerican Antiques 
Cuarrers, RicHarp. The most famous of the Liverpool pot- Special Exhibit during September and Fall 
ters. He established his pottery in 1752 and exported largely to Collection goo Choice American Flasks 
America. Rare collections of Sandwich Glass, Cup Plates, Candlesticks 


Salts, American Pottery, Furniture, Hooked Rugs, 
Historical Bottles, Currier Prints. 
Write for booklet 


Long Island's Famous Antique Shop 


KATHARINE WILLIS 


272 HitisipE AvENUE, Famaica, NEw York City 
(Main Motor Highway on Long Island) 


Cuampers, Str WILLIAM 
(1726-1796.) A famous Georgian 
architect who typified the ultra- 
fashionable taste of his time. In 
many respects his life and person- 
ality are more interesting than his 
work, though he exercised, by 
reason of his talents and social po- 











oon sition, a Strong influence on the 

ore tyles of his day. His youthful S QO aj : H S U D B U RY 

ber travels took him to the Orient, 

e of Pi a became enthusiastic over 

the the applied arts of the Chinese. 

‘ion In 1755 he started his career as a A N T I O U K S H O P 

ild- practicing archite&@ in London 

of and soon won royal patronage. He ii creat i ni Boston-New York StaTE Roapb 

for designed many important buildings as well as the royal gardens . i 
ure. at Kew, In 1757 he published Designs for Chinese Buildings, etc., RAE lee 
and and, in 1759, his notable Treatise on the Decorative Part of Civil eaten | 
yle, Architecture, which has become a classic. In 1763 he published a SOMETHING FOR 


te book of hi a a : . : 1} 
et Oriental send Garden designs, and in 1772 4 Dissertation on MUSEUM :: DEALER :: COLLECTOR ld 


ng. In spite of his penchant for Chinese forms, 
of hogy a true classicist and many of his designs were Greek. In Just as released by 
1768, Chambers was largely instrumental in founding the Royal 


: ; 
7°17 Academy of Arts, and in 1775 he became architect of Somerset Some OLp New ENGLAND Family 


ees 
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WOODSTOCK 


At Woodstock 


~ aces Ucrmont 
OPPOSITE THE INN 





A great many nice 
things and some odd 
ones will be found 
among my antiques. 


Rugs, Glass, Bennington ware, China, Furniture 


Mrs. HELEN M. MERRILL 


VERMONT 


















Queen Anne type? 


American flags 


These are but two pieces from a carefully 





cAre You Looking for 


A Mapte Hieupoy of the delicate 


A Rare Mahogany Hicu-Post Brep 


On the foot posts are carved two eagles and two 


selected 


stock of Antique Furniture, Glass, China, Prints 


R,.PoPAULY 


5 CHARLES STREET (fea0n sire) BOSTON 


(Member of American Antique Dealers Association) 














STREETS 


SALEM, MA 


1.5. METCALIE 


Antiques, Furniture 
Works of Art, Etc. 


COR. FEDERAL AND NORTH 


SS. 






















Ausert J. Hitt, Est. 1895 


Division of Property, 
Sales for Settlement of Estates 


Auction or Private 


120 TREMONT STREET 


TELEPHONE, Congress 3167 


Ww. K. MacKay 


HILL-MacKAY CO. 
cA ppratsers 


For Inheritance Tax, Probate, Insurance, 


Etc. 
Arranged 


Boston, Mass. 








House, his greatest monument, in which he kept alive the Clase 
tradition of Inigo Jones. His interior work influenced Chip ‘ 
dale and other furniture designers to a noteworthy degree ~ 


CurpPENDALE, THomas. (Circa 1710-1779.) Perhaps the mos 
prominent figure in the history of English furniture, Chippendal 
was, however, less an originator than an adapter and foflager 
He was merely the most prominent of a school of designers of the 
period which bears his name. The new vogue for mah nee 
helped to popularize his work. About 1750 he established what 
became the largest and most successful upholstery and cabinet 
making business in London. He was a designer and a carver a 
he executed the designs of the Adam brothers as well as his Os 
He published several books of designs, chief of which was Thy 
Gentleman and Cabinet-Maker’s Director, which included an 
amazing variety of designs for all sorts of furniture. His Styles 
ranged from the Anglo-Dutch to the Louis XV, and included 
Chinese and Gothic: effeéts, with many hybrids. The work 
wrongly or rightly attributed to him is of unequal excellence, but 
Chippendale furniture, so-called, has always held a high place in 
the esteem of collectors. 


Ciaccett, Witiiam. (7696-7749.) One of the bes clock. 
makers of his day. He worked in Newport, R. I. Mention is also 
made of an H. Claggett and a Thomas Claggett. 


CieveLanD, Mrs. Lucy HILuer. (7780-7866.) A famous 
maker of dolls or “figures” in Salem, Mass. 


Ciews, James AND Ratpu. Among the best-known of the 
Staffordshire potters of the late eighteenth century. They pro- 
duced many American views, including the so-called states 
plates, and the Dr. Syntax series. 


Cony, Joun. (7655-7722.) A Boston silversmith, brother-in- 
law of Jeremiah Dummer. 


Coretanp, WixiaM. English potter and partner of Josiah 
Spode (q. v.). 


Curtis, LeMue.. (7790-7857.) A clock-maker of Boston and 
Concord, Mass., and Burlington, Vt., who improved upon the 
Willard banjo-clock and produced a number of fine timepieces 
which, from a decorative point of view, are held to surpass even 


Willard’s. 


DanrortH, SAMUEL. A pewterer in Hartford, Conn., in the 
early part of the nineteenth century. 


Davenport, Joun. An English potter who made porcelain at 
Longport, Staffordshire, beginning 1793. 


Duessury, WiLitam. Founder of the Derby Porcelain Manu- 
factory in 1751. In 1769 he purchased the Chelsea works. 


Dummer, JEREMIAH. (7645-1778.) An early American silvet- 
smith, son of Massachusetts settlers, and an apprentice of John 
Hull. He engraved and printed the first paper currency for 
Connecticut. 


Epovart, Aucust. A famous free-hand silhouette cutter, born 
in France in 1788, exiled to England in 1815, and a resident o! 
the United States from 1839 to 1849. He is said to have cut 
50,000 likenesses in his day, including those of many famous 
persons. His studio was at Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


Epwarps & Darty. A firm of English cabinet-makers, 000 
temporary with Chippendale, who specialized in Chinese forms. 
They published books of furniture designs in 1750 and 1754 


Epwarps, Joun. (7697-1743.) A maker of fine silverware 
Boston and one of the wealthy men of his day. 
(To be continued in the next number) 
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AMAZING ANTIQUE 
ORIENTAL RUGS 


such rarities are seldom seen ; thick, sparkling, velvety. Some of my rugs are 
now in museums, many were pictured in leading rug books. Volume of sup- 
ply is off go% since 1914, and will fall more. Persia is bare of antiques today. 
Each rug is a colleétor’s dream, the best of over 10,000, That is why I have 
sold rugs in all of our large cities. Descriptive list on request; then, if you like, 
I will prepay an assortment on approval. 


L. B. LAWTON : SKANEATELES, N.Y. 


CLARENCE H. ALLEN 
SELECTED eANTIQUES 
338 (Cumberland Ave., PoRTLAND, MAINE 





STAMP COLLECTORS 


Imkea = Rare British Colonial Stamps ‘elections sent 


on approval 


Specialty © 
T. ALLEN 

“CRAIGARD,” BLAKE Hati Roan, WawnstTeEapD, E. 11 
ENGLAND 





CHARLES S.ANDREWS 
Antiques 


37 CHARLES STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Telephone, HAYMARKET 2225 


Anderson, Carpenter and Rufle 
Antique &} Period Furniture 


Restoring of Antiques a Specialty 
Repairing & Upholstering. Old Beds 
fitted with box springs & mattresses 


30 BoyisTon St. (unnetir"c) CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 





Colonial Antique Oriental Company 


Grecory BarTeviANn, Proprietor 


We buy, sell and exchange Oriental and hooked rugs, Colonial furniture, his- 
torical china, glass, pewter, silver, brass, copper and wrought iron. 

We wash, clean, repair and refinish Oriental and hooked rugs, and repair 
furniture. Our prices are reasonable. We guarantee our work. 


151 CHARLES STREET, Boston, Mass. 
TELEPHONE. Haymarket 4595 





(hina, Furniture, ‘Rare Glass, Piétures 


‘Boston Antique Exchange 


33 Charles Street, Boston 
It will pay you to visit here when in Boston. Conceded to be the 
most interesting shop in town 


Geo. N. McManon, Proprietor 


Telephone: Marshfield 102-11 Epwarp C. Forp 
When motoring along the SoutH SHoRE, visit the 


CARESWELL SHOP az 


MARSHFIELD, MASS. :: next the Historic Winstow House 


(haracteristic -Antiques in a Rare Setting 
Gifts, individual and attractive 





Uisit MRS. CLARK’S SHOP 


Rare antiques, Sheraton arm-chair, pair blue Sandwich candle- 
sticks and compote, paper weights, Staffordshire ornaments, 
pewter, ship pictures, and ivories. Write if you can not call. 


EIGHTH ST. scr) NewBedforaeMass. 





Large Assortment of 
Historical and Conventional Glass Cup Plates 
Bottles, China, Linen, and Fine Furniture 
For Anything Old, Visit or Write 
The Antique Shop of MRS. M. B. COOKEROW 


265 Kine Street, Pottstown, Pa. 





CREAMER’S SHOPS 


Antiques 
In historic old Waldoboro, Maine 


On the Atlantic Highway, between Bath and Rockland 


EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE, MIRRORS, WOVEN FABRICS 
CHINA, PEWTER, BOTTLES, Etc. Choice Selection of Sandwich Glass 


FOS. E. DORE 
SMITH’S FERRY, HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Main Hicuway BETWEEN Hotyoke AnD NortHampton Phone, Holvoke 824 





FARMINGTON STUDIOS 


CONNECTICUT 


Authentic Antiques 
(lected by Sara StarFoRD BrayTon 





ANTIQUES 


HISTORICAL & EARLY AMERICAN GLASS, CHINA, Ete. 
EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE 


FULLER HOMESTEAD 


HANCOCK VILLAGE, N. H. 
Telephone, HANCOCK, N. H., 39-2 





Oprosire Erm Tree Inn Telephone 120 
FRANK GARDNER HALE 
JEWELRY ENAMELS 


The Studio Shop 


Fine Old Furniture, China, Pewter, Glass, Silver, and Many Other Things 


Designs and Estimates given for the resetting of old jewelry 


2 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
ees Telephone, DEWEY 1522M 





HARRIS -Antique Shop, Branpon, VERMONT 


"45 gmnaes the season of 1922 on June 25th, with an exceptional 
line of early American furniture in Curnty Marie, Cuerry, Pine, 
etc. We havea very large collection of early glass, including Cup-PLaTes, 
GoBLETS, etc. 

Will run a Tea Room in connection and can also accommodate a 
limited number of over-night guests. 


At the Sign of The Four-Poster 








SSS 


S.E. HOLOWAY formerly Samuet Hotoway 


ESTABLISHED THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 


Gold Gilder 
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HUSTON’S ANTIQUE SHoOp | 


cAmerican Furniture, Pewter 











If you cannot call, write 


B : 
Mrs. D. T. Jounson, %$,05"" Fall River, Mass. 


eee Brasses, (‘locks 
of Antique and -Modern Picture and —Mirror ani soir ae eee 
Frames and Fine Furniture : . 
61 HANOVER STREET, BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 

CAREFULLY selected collection of glassware, |} BA NJ O-CLOCK MOVEME NTs 

cup-plates, snuff-boxes, pottery, and furniture, AP. ; 
among which of special note is a pair of Dolphin an arts for Repairs 
candlesticks and a set of Bristol dishes,—12 cups, 12] Perfect Reproductions of the Famous Simon Willard 
saucers, and 2 cake-plates, all in excellent condition. Movements 


G. R. 8S. KILLAM, Pawtucket, Rhode Island 












Nellie Sprague Lockwood 
ANTIQUES 
All Kinds Bought and Sold. Also China 


g WeEstporT AVENUE (Post Road), Norwatk, Conn. 
TELEPHONE, Norwalk 845 


Colonial Tea Room 


Mallory’s Antique Shop 


1125 (Chapel Street, New Haven,(onn. 
Antique Furniture, Old China, Silver, Pewter, Brass Goods 
All kinds Colonial Relics, Embroideries, Laces, 


Jewelry, Gowns, Bonnets, etc. 
All of our Goods Guaranteed Genuinely Old 





SELES ELSIE OSES OO TRES 5 ETE ESTEE TET BE ENR Ser 


want 70 BUY ANTIQUES 


Before selling yours see me. First or last is immaterial: 
but see me without fail 


DANIEL F. MAGN se 


Fountain Square _—_ (Telephone) Hingham, Mass. 


OLD CURIOSITY SHOPPE 
WILLIAM B. McCARTHY, Progrietor 


Antiques 


30 Sandwich Street, PLymoutu, Mass. 















When in PHILADELPHIA 


call at 


OSBORN’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
Old Glass, (hina, Pewter, Etc. 


1026 PINE ST., PHILADELPHIA 


3 Beto Tie ere 


Antiques F. C. POO LE Upholstering 


Cabinet Making Cushions 

Gy BOND'S HILL 
Polishingand - — GIQUCESTER, Mass. 74 
Repairing TELEPHONE, 1585W Drapery Work 


Reproducing Period Furniture a Specialty 





MELVIN D. REED 
Antiques 


700 WASHINGTON STREET SouTH BraintreEE, Mass. 
OPPOSITE THAYER ACADEMY 

Maple Highboy Original Brasses. Double Chest of Drawers Old Brasses. 

Serpentine-front Desk Old Brasses. Nine early New England Desks. 

Swell-front and Straight-front Bureaus. Tall Post-beds. Steigel and 

Sandwich Glass. House Filled with Old Things. 








H. SACKS & SONS 


62-64 HarvarD STREET, BROOKLINE, Mass. 
TELEPHONE, BROOKLINE 865 


Antique Furniture 
Brass Antiques Restored 










New England’s Colonial and 
Oriental Rug Repairing Shop 


Hookep Rucs WasHED, REPAIRED 
AND WovEN 


STEPHENS, Specialist 


gto NortH Suore Roap, Revere, Mass. 
Telephone, Revere 1176-R 








GENUINE OLD VIOLINS, VIOLAS, CELLOS 
Originals and Copies of the Old Masters 


MUSICIANS SUPPLY COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


218 TREMONT STREET AND 60 LAGRANGE STREET 


Philadelphia s Largest Selection of 
ANTIQUES 


ARTHUR J. SUSSEL 


1724 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 






























MODERN FRENCH ART 


The following important illustrated articles dealing with MODERN 
FRENCH ART in painting have appeared in the Burlington Magazine. 
Copies of these issues may be obtained at two dollars each, except Nos. 


y 
149, 168, 173, 176, 178, 179, 180, 188, and 189, which are one dollar each. 








Func, 1922 FrencH Art or THE Lasti1oo YEArs One Dollar 
This number includes articles by Roger Fry and Walter Sickert, with 








many illustrations on exhibitions now being held in London and Paris 








No. 
French Painting in the Nineteenth Century.......... Lionel Cust 149 
Degas: Three Heads.............-sccecedecncensecccee non 119 
MIEMCE OF DICERG ric cos x. se oe Ov cee etintc ose Se ag George Moore 178, 179 
Degas.n. sce t sect cece sees ntseesnsccce «Walter Sickert 176 
“Madame Charpentier” and her Family, by Renoir, Leonce Benedite 57 
Manet at the National Gallery........... Pena Lionel Cust 168 
“Paul Cezanne,” by Ambrose Vollard; Paris, 1915....Lionel Cust 173 
On a composition by Gauguin....................... Roger Fry 180 
SS BOWE Reine een R. Mayer- Riefstahl 92 
MIC NEVARNOR seis ooo cies s vig poles Saale Chas. Ricketts 61 
Vincent Van Gogh, Letters................... F. Melian Stawell 99 
Six Drawings by Rodin...................... Randolph Schwabe 188 
Modern French Art at the Mansard Galleries.......... M.S. P. 198 
ROS 45:66. 8:6:8 2:56 EOP SEE Mak, CONS ARG eo eters Maurice Denis 82, 83 
MPR ICUINCITCS OF DARING! Soc c sce ark tomios tebe Roger Fry 85 


WHEN ORDERING PLEASE QUOTE NUMBER 

The Burlington Magazine is recognised as authoritative on questions of 
Art and Art History from the earliest times to the present day. Its con- 
tributors are the highest authorities on their respective subjects. Its illus- 
trations are finer than those of any other Art Magazine, and the Magazine 
aims in its reviewing at being a complete guide to the Literature of the 
Fine Arts. 

Among the subjects dealt with are: 
Architecture, Arms and Armour, Bronzes, Oriental Carpets, Chinese Porce- 
lain, Embroideries and Lace, Engravings, Furniture, Old Glass, Minia- 
tures, Old Silver, Pewter, Plate, Paintings, Sculpture, Tapestries, etc. 
A Classified List of the Principal Articles Published can be obtained FREE 
on Application 


The Burlington Magazine 


Per copy, $1.00. by the year, $9.00; 
sample, 75 cents Illustrated 


Published monthly by 
The Medici Society of America, Inc. 
Book and Art Publishers 


776 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


For Connoisseurs 





| 
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ANTIQUES 


68} Atlantic Avenue, Boston 























begs to state that 


BINDING 


The offer to bind the numbers consti- 
tuting Volume I of Antiques closed 
September 1..Henceforth usual com- 
mercial rates for binding will prevail. 


Back NUMBERS 


The numbers for February, March 
and April, 1922, will soon be as scarce 
as those for January. But subscrip- 
tions may yet begin with any one of 
those three months, and single copies 
are available. 


ANTIQUES 


Tell Ys Your Wants 


\ ‘ JE think we can fill them out of our very large stock of ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE and FURNISHINGS of American Periods. We also 


have Ship Pictures, Models, Lanterns, Banjo Clocks, Antique Silver, Minia- 
tures, and many Curiosities which cannot be duplicated. Inquiries Solicited. 


Our New Appress Is 


BosTON ANTIQUE SHOP, 59 Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Old Stamps Large and small lots of old U.S. and for- 


IF anted 


wanted. Book collections also purchased. 


cign stamps 


bought for cash. Revenue and 
entire envelopes with stamps especially 


F. €.cAtwood 


Write me what you have or send by mail 683 Atlantic Avenue 


Boston 


registered and best cash offer will be submitted. sersrencee.cisinons werinat Ben 


New England Trust Co., of Boston 
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Caution: This department is intended for those who wish to buy, sell, 


or exchange anything in the antique field. 


While dealer announcements are not excluded, it is assumed that the 
sales columns will be used primarily by private individuals who wish to 
dispose of articles concerning whose exact classification they may be 
either uncertain or ignorant. Purchasers of articles advertised in the 
“Clearing House” should, therefore, be sure of their own competence to 
judge authenticity and values. Likewise those who respond to wanted 
advertisements should assure themselves of the responsibility of pros- 
pective purchasers. ANTIQUES cannot assume this responsibility for its 


THE CLEARING HOUSE 


readers, nor can it hold itself accountable for misunderstandings that 


may arise. 





Rates: Clearing House advertisements should be paid for when sub. 
mitted. Rates, ten cents per word for each insertion; minimum char 
$2.00. Count each word, initial, and whole number as a word, name 
and address as one word, and send check with copy. Where requested, 
Antiques will prepare copy. 

In answering advertisements note that, where the addressee is listed 
number only, he should be addressed by his number in care of Avrigngs 
683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. ‘ 





WANTED 


AMERICAN GLASS FLASKS. It will pay you to 
let me know of any you have for sale. I buy dupli- 
cates as well as the rarer varieties for my own col- 
le@tion. G. S. McKearin, Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS, almanacs, New Eng- 
land primers, before 1830; books and pamphlets re- 
lating to American history, before 1840; guides; dia- 
ries, and books of travels, also pamphlets relating to 
California, Oregon, and other Western States, pub- 
lished or written before 1865; old letters, docu- 
ments, etc., written by famous Americans or relat- 
ing to American history; Indian narratives and 
captivities; printed single sheets; material relating 
to the American Revolution; books and pamphlets 
printed in the Colonies, and many other things 
wanted. Cash by return mail. Cuartes F. HEart- 
MAN, Perth Amboy, N. J. 


ANTIQUES BOUGHT—Historical flasks and bot- 
tles, glass, samplers, prints, portraits, etc.; collec- 
tions, single piece or houseful. Write me. Katua- 
RINE WILLIS, 272 Hillside Avenue, Jamaica, L. I. 


ANTIQUES. Hunting antiques all the time. Let me 
know your wants. E. H. Guerin, Hopkinton, N.H. 

A THOROUGHLY RESPONSIBLE COLLECTOR 
in New York, who is a specialist in unusual early 
American furniture, china, pewter, glass, textiles, 
etc., has a splendid outlet in New York and the 
West. Nothing after 1830 is interesting. Plain, hon- 
est descriptions, with photos, will receive sincere 
attention. Not interested in wild, fancy prices. 
Bank and trade references. No. 211. 


CAPITAL WANTED for enlarging well-established 
antique business already making money. Only pri- 
vate persons willing to act as silent partners will be 
considered. Principals known to publishers of An- 
TIQUES, who may be referred to. No. 206. 

CURLY MAPLE TOP of six-leg highboy, old walnut 
veneer. Pine ship chest, with good top, 2014x48 or 
more, wire hinges. Matcoim A. Norton, 71 High- 
land Street, Hartford, Conn. 























SHIP MODELS—Picétures of same, whaling scenes, 
any sort of condition. What have you? Cive full de- 
scription. A. Ciive-Epwarps, 133 Highland Ave., 
Salem, Mass. 

SIDEBOARD, in original good condition. Six to six 
and one-half feet in length. Sheraton preferred; 
will consider Hepplewhite, without too much inlay. 
W. B. M. Cuase, 623 Rock Street, Fall River, 
Mass. 

STAFFORDSHIRE FIGURE of Queen Victoria, 
Twelve-inch figure on a two-inch base. C. CLEVE- 
LAND, Jr., Greenwich, Conn. 

STAMPS. Cash paid for large and small lots. F. E. 
Atwoop, 683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

TALL CLOCK made by John Osgood, Haverhill, 
N. H. Mrs. Spencer TALLMADGE, 55 So. Catherine 
Street, Mobile, Ala. 


FOR SALE 
ANTIQUES from Rockport’s attics. Ope Curios- 
1ry SHoppe, 127 Main Street, Rockport, Mass. 


ANTIQUES. Original New England furniture, glass, 
china, etc., for sale at PomperauG ANTIQUE SHOP, 
Woodbury, Conn. 

ANTIQUES, Windsor chairs, tip tables, sewing 
tables, mirrors, Stiegel and Sandwich glass, his- 
torical cup-plates, etc. Mrs. L. O. Capp, North- 
field, Mass. 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE; Stiegel, Stoddard, Sand- 
wich, and Waterford glass; vases; ornaments; em- 
broideries; prints, etc. THE CoLtoniat SHop, 26 
North Water Street, New Bedford, Mass. W. W. 
Bennett, proprietor. 


ANDIRONS over too years old, solid brass; three 
pairs old brass candlesticks; pair of brown dogs; 
bookcase with slant-lid desk; grandfather’s clock, 
inlaid case, sun and moon dial; inlaid Sheraton 
folding-top card table. P. Dicxste1n, 633 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANTIQUES of all kinds; many cup-plates, including 
octagonal thirteen-star eagle. No. 209. 









































DOLPHIN CANDLESTICKS, lamps and compotes 
in perfect condition, or nearly so. No. 208. 

EARLY Boston and Cambridge imprints, pamphlets, 
books, acts, laws, resolves, papers, handbills, and 
anything old, odd, or curious. G. A. Jackson, 106 
Pemberton Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


GENTLEMAN having in preparation a book on 
“Colonial Lighting” wishes to communicate with 
owners and collectors of rare and unusual lamps, 
candlesticks, lanterns, etc., and particularly those 
having historic associations, with a view to using 
same to illustrate book. Full credit given owners. 
No. 200. 








BASE WALNUT HIGHBOY—Fine original es- 
cutcheons; secretary, Gothic panes; fine old mirror; 
six “parlor” chairs; two sofas, all mahogany; set 
three engravings presidents. Private home. No. 205. 

BEST OFFER for four plates; Usica inscription, 
Sunning Hill Park, Berkshire, by Adams; The Fish- 
erman, by Wood; and Race Bridge, Philadelphia, by 
Jackson. Box 397, Sherburne, Chenango Co., New 
York. 

BUREAU, $45, front all beautifully marked, pin 
maple, including columns. Also hooked rugs and 


glass. Mrs. Monroe Oppenueim, Fort Edward, 
New York. 











MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN, with some knowledge 
of antiques, for work in an antique shop. Apply 
FLAYDERMAN & KaurMan, 68 Charles Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. . 

PRIVATE COLLECTOR desires to purchase and 
will pay top prices for historical flasks and old bot- 
tles, decanters, colored Sandwich lamps, vases, and 
Dolphin candlesticks. Also Liverpool and historical 
pitchers. Write me at once, giving descriptions and 
prices. CLirrorp KaurMann, 105 Hillside Avenue, 
Nutley, N. J. 








RAZORS, unconcaved only, any condition. Private 
collector; refer any bank. Don’t select or corre- 
spond; mail whole lot, priced or for offer on ap- 
proval. Henry T. Lummus, Item Building, Lynn, 
Mass. 


CHINESE LACQUER CHEST OF DRAWERS. 
Body color, Chinese dark blue with embossed Chi- 
nese design, in gold.and red. Chest consists of four 
drawers, French shaped feet, and an apron front. 
In perfect condition. Size, 3834 inches wide, 42 
inches tall, 21 inches deep. Price, $90. JosEPu 
Lacey, 1034 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








DIAMOND PANE HEPPLEWHITE SECRE- 
TARY, rare Armorial Lowestoft tea-set, carved 
Sheraton four-post bed, and a Chaise longue. Fin- 
est Hepplewhite sideboard around Boston—a mu- 
seum piece, original, inlaid, fine condition. Grace 
Arkinson, Witch House, Salem, Mass. - 

EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE, pottery, mir- 
rors, lamps, shawls, silhouettes, quilts, coverlets, 
hooked rugs, ivories. flasks. pewter. brass. covver, 








Sheffield plate; Sandwich glass in green, blue, am- 
ber, 'yellow, and opalescent; also crystal and colors 
combined. Cup-plates, salts, candlesticks, lamps 
plates, bowls, honey plates, all in old Sandwich glass, 
Call or write. S. EtizaBetu York, Beacon Street. 
Mattapoisett, Mass. : 


FRANKLIN STOVE, complete; brass ornaments 
fine opening, medium size, all original. No. 197. § 


GLASS CUP-PLATES, historical and conventional, 
American flask and bottles. Two-quart violin flask; 
Stiegel and Sandwich glass. Jos. Yarcer, 1264 
East Third Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


EARLY AMERICAN SCROLL-TOP CHEST-ON- 
CHEST—Original large willow brasses; Sheraton 
sideboard; a Virginia walnut miniature slant-top 
desk, 18’’x1238”, and 2134” high; unique and beau- 
tiful mahogany sideboard in Pkyfe style; beautiful 
pine paneled corner cupboard; mahogany slant-top 
desk, claw and ball feet; these are only a few of the 
pieces filling seven rooms of the Hoosac Antique 
& Hossy Suop, Hoosick Falls, N. Y. Colleétion of 
200 glass flasks; also cup-plates and Sandwich 
glass. Special prices for September and Otober. 


EMERALD GREEN PINT FLASK, “Traveller’s 
Companion,” bird, reverse “Lockport Glass 
Works,” star; half-pint aquamarine violin flask, 
unusual shape, inscribed “B.P. & B.”; emerald 
green half-pint Keene flask, horizontal ribs, oval 
sunburst, circle and dot in center. Many others. 
Dorotruy O. Scnusart, INc., 145 5th Avenue, 


Pelham, N. Y. 


FINE CURLY MAPLE CORNER CUPBOARD, 
$65. Early pine corner cupboard, good condition, 
$25. Cherry daybed, pretty turnings, $25. Lowes- 
toft tea-set, 21 pieces, proof; 5 extra choice cups 
and saucers, helmet pitchers, teapots, caddies, nu- 
merous pieces. Pair of opalescent eagle salts, other 
Sandwich salts. Some wonderful samplers. Katua- 
RINE WILLIS, 272 Hillside Avenue, Jamaica, L. I. 


FRANKLIN STOVE with eagle, thirteen stars, and 
original andirons; several slender high four-posters, 
some rare flasks. Rockingham, few tufted and can- 
dlewick bedspreads. N. Currier print, U.S. M. S.S. 
“Atlantic,” early newspapers, and blue and white 
Tyler coverlet, dated, with eagles and “E Pluribus 
Unum,” are but few of the interesting recent addi- 
tions to our stock. Dorotuy O. Scuusart, INnc., 


145 Fifth Avenue, Pelham, N. Y. 


























GENUINE OLD PINE DRESSER; height, 6 ft. 
8 in.; width, 4 ft. 3 in. Four shelves, two drawers, 
and two cupboards. Date, 1775, on top. Mrs. Eva 
C. Hosmer, Chester, Vt. 


GENUINE OLD MAPLE BUREAU, original 
brasses. Seventeenth century cradle. Fine old 
Vixon pewter teapot. Frank G. Hate, 2 Park 
Square, Boston, Mass. 


GENUINE OLD FOUR-POSTER JOCOBEAN 
BED, solid oak, beautifully carved, with handsome 
canopy. Also delicately carved sixteenth-century 
Italian table; could be used as a dining-room table. 
Piétures and prices will be given on application. 
Mrs. Rosert P. Bass, Peterboro, N. H 


“GLASSWARE—Old and New”; Barber, $255 
“Stiegel glass” Hunter, $35. No. 210. 


GLAZED CHINTZ BED COVER; 15 yards material 
with valance. Hidden in attic chest eighty years; 
Striped floral patterni Rich colors, especially fine for 
maple room. Perfect condition; history authenti- 
cated. G. W. Sottey, Lock Box 24, Rockpott, 


Mass. iisetaaiee 
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“R. W, BURNHAM, Ipswich—Antique rugs, re- 








HN BAILEY HOUSE, Hanover Four Corners, 
Massachusetts, pathway from Boston to Province- 


town. Very fine collection of hooked rugs, furniture, 


and china. 
[ARGE COLLECTION hooked rugs, ranging in 

rice from $1 up. Will send C.O.D. express, subject 

A examination. How many do you want sent? 
F, E. WoopMaN, 217 Pine Street, Bangor, Me. 


[ARGE COPPER LUSTRE PITCHER, picture 
“Moses in the Bullrushes,” 9 inches in height. 
Large silver resist pitcher. Three brace-back Wind- 
sor chairs. Pewter kitchen-dresser, scalloped sides 
and rat-tail hinges. Octagonal maple bed, slim 

és, duplicate of one in John Alden House, Dux- 
bury, Mass. Pine high case clock, scroll top, paint- 
ed birds and flowers in dial. Two violet Stiegle bot- 
tles, diamond and daisy pattern. Small round-arm 
Windsor settee. Blue and white sugar bowl, Boston 








State House, with cows on the Common. Also his- | 


torical bottles. Box 508, Narragansett Pier, R. I. 





MAPLE DESK, slant top, light finish, country made 
about 1770. Had been in one family for four genera- 
tions. Photograph on request, private owner. 
No. 213. 

MAPLE SERPENTINE FRONT DESK, unre- 
Sored; pair yellow glass Dolphin candlesticks. 
Futter HomesteaD, Hancock, N. H. 


MASONIC PUNCH BOWL and pitcher, Liverpool 
ware, 1802. Also “The Astrological Judgment,” 
Saunders, 1677; “Open Reformatum” by Part- 
ridge, 1693. E. Ridgway, 394 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

PRISMS, candledrips, bobaches (with hooks for 
prisms) in crystal, blue, amber, amethyst, green, 
purple, red; all sizes of Colonial and English prisms 














on hand. Bokien’s ANTIQUE CuRIosITY SHOP, 80 
Monroe Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


RARE PINK LUSTRE TEA-SET; pair Dolphin 
candlesticks; pair blue candlesticks; blown glass 
lamps in pairs; paper weights; Aaron Willard banjo 
clocks; pine dresser. Worksop oF LittLe Har- 
BOR, 137 Washington Street, Marblehead, Mass. 


MOLLY NYE GAMMONS has a very good curly 
maple highboy; six Hepplewhite or Sheraton chairs 
in perfeét condition, unrestored; a Canton china 
set; and sundry other goods for sale. BITTER- 
Sweet Suop, Hathaway Road, New Bedford, Mass. 


NEW HOPE ARTS AND CRAFTS, New Hope, Pa. 
On, the old York Road, halfway between New York 
and Philadelphia. Handicrafts old and modern. 


ONE DOZEN OLD ITALIAN DESSERT SPOONS, 
one dozen forks, original crest. Other Italian silver 
and jewelry. Georce C. GeBELEIN, 79 Chestnut 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

SAIL MAKER’S BENCH, old pine, 6 ft. long, 14 in. 
wide, 14 in. high. Old ship models, sea chests, brass 
swinging lights, ship bells. Grandfather clock, 
brass works, mahogany. Fine old mahogany side- 
board. The Gioucester Curiosity Suop, 32 Main 
Street, Gloucester, Mass. 


SHERATON swell-front mahogany sideboard. Set 
six mahogany Sheraton chairs. Three section Hep- 
plewhite banquet table. Block-front desk. Shera- 
ton sofa. Hepplewhite, Chippendale, Earlypine. 
Wiimer Moore, 18 West Broad Street, Hopewell, 
Mercer County, N. J. 


SHIPS—Large drawings of the old-timers in full sail, 
with correct color information; suitable artists and 
collectors. $19 each. A. Ciive-Epwarps, 133 High- 
land Avenue, Salem, Mass. 
































SIX CHARMING, OLD, PAINTED, WOODEN 
CHAIRS, suitable for breakfast room; cherry cor- 
ner cupboard; trundle bed; set three gilt window 
cornices, good condition. Frances L. RATHBONE, 
Stuyvesant, N. Y. 


THREE CHIPPENDALE CHAIRS, flip glasses, six 
16¥-inch pewter platters, rush seat settee, collec- 
tion of Staffordshire figures; decorated furniture, 
nest of lacquered tables, carved chessmen; pair of 
white Bennington pitchers; six “Remember Me’”’ 
mugs; set of old blue ware. ANTIQUITY SHOP, I0 
Spring Street, Brunswick, Me. 


TWO EXTRAORDINARY TALL CLOCKS, pur- 
chased in England during the war. Late eighteenth 
or early nineteenth century. Cases oak and mahog- 
any, perfect condition. First by Bates of Kettering, 
original painted dial, brass hands, moon phases. 
Second by Ilmstead of Birmingham, engraved brass 
dial, Steel hands, brass mounts. Private owner will 
make reasonable price. No. 212. 


TWO PERSIAN STAIR RUNNERS, each sixteen 
feet long; stencilled chairs; Strawberry tea-set; lus- 
tre ware; old glass and hooked rugs. New ENGLAND 
ANTIQUE Suop, cor. West Broadway and Union 
Street, Bangor, Me. 


WHALING SCENE of geographical and scriptural 
interest, rare piece, line watercolor, dated 1798, 
fine preservation, 18x14. $250, photo. A. CLiveE- 
Epwarps, 133 Highland Avenue, Salem, Mass. 


WORCESTER, MASS., VARIED STOCK FOR 
DEALERS—Sheraton, swell-front bureau, tavern 
tables, Bennington dog; cup-plates, flasks, Sand- 
wich. Collectors’ commisions executed. Gates & 
Gates, 24 Charlotte Street, Worcester Mass. 


























COLLECTORS’ GUIDE TO DEALERS 


Henceforth Antiques will maintain this Cotrectors’ Guipe listed alphabetically by states. 


The charge for each insertion of a dealer's address is $2.00. 


Longer announcements by dealers whose names are marked * will be found in the main advertising columns. Contracts for less than six months not accepted. 





CONNECTICUT 
*D, A. BERNSTEIN, 205 Westport Avenue, Nor- 


walk—General line. 

‘JAMES DAVIDSON, 191 Howard Street, New 
London—General line. 

*4, H. EATON, Collinsville—Reproduction of An- 
tique Brasses. 

‘FARMINGTON STUDIOS, Farmington—General 
line. 

*THE HOMESTEAD, 1464 Fairfield Avenue, Bridge- 
port—General line. 

*MALLORY’S ANTIQUE SHOP, 1125 Chapel 
Street, New Haven—General line. 

"NELLIE SPRAGUE LOCKWOOD, 9 Westport 


Avenue, Norwalk—General line. 


ILLINOIS 
*HO HO SHOP, 673 North Michigan Boulevard, 


Chicago—General line. 


MAINE 


‘CLARENCE H. ALLEN, 338 Cumberland Avenue, 
Portland—General line. 

*W. W. CREAMER, Waldoboro—General line. 

NEW ENGLAND ANTIQUE SHOP, corner W. 
Broadway and Union Street, Bangor—General line. 
MISS STETSON’S ANTIQUITY SHOP, ro Spring’ 


Street, Brunswick—General line. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


"ANDERSON, CARPENTER & RUFLE, 30 Boyl- 
ston Street, Cambridge—Repairers and general line. 

‘CHARLES S. ANDREWS, 37 Charles Street, Bos- 
ton—General line. 

‘BITTER-SWEET SHOP, Hathaway Road, New 

‘ Bedford—General line. 

BLUE HEN ANTIQUE SHOP, Harrison Street 

; Lowell—General line. 

BOSTON ANTIQUE EXCHANGE, 33 Charles 

: Street, Boston—General line. 

BOSTON ANTIQUE SHOP, 59 Beacon Street, 
Boston—General line. 


Pairer of rugs. 


SP. CALDWELL, 8 and 9 Hamilton Place, Bos- 


*CARESWELL SHOP, Marshfield—General line. 

*MRS. CLARK’S SHOP, Eighth Street, New Bed- 
ford—General line. 

*COLONIAL ANTIQUE ORIENTAL CO., 151 
Charles Street, Boston—General line. 

*JOSEPH E. DORAN, Smith’s Ferry, Holyoke— 
General line. 

F. J. FINNERTY, 16 Fountain Street, Haverhill— 
General line. 

*FLAYDERMAN AND KAUFMAN, 65, 67 and 
68 Charles Street, Boston—General line. 

*JANE FRANCES, 33 River Street, Boston—Gen- 
eral line. 

*GEORGE C. GEBELEIN, 79 Chestnut Street, Bos- 
ton—Antique jewelry and silver. 

*GOULDING’S ANTIQUE SHOP, South Sudbury 
—General line. 

*FRANK G. HALE, 2 Park Square, Boston—Antique 
jewelry. 

*HARLOW & HOWLAND, Duxbury—General line. 

*HILL-McKAY CO, 120 Tremont Street, Boston— 
Appraisers. 

HERBERT N. HIXON, Old Parish House, West 

, Medway—General line. 

*MRS. D. T. JOHNSON, 534 Locust Street, Fall 
River—General line. 

*JORDAN MARSH COMPANY, Washington 
Street, Boston—Early New England furniture. 
*LEONARD & COMPANY, 46-48 Bromfield 

Street, Boston—Auctioneers and Appraisers. 
*C. F. LIBBIE & COMPANY, 3 Hamilton Place, 
Boston—Rare Books and Old Prints. 
*KATHERINE N. LORING, Ye Old Halle, Way- 
land—General line. 
*DANIEL F.. MAGNER, Fountain Square, Hing- 
ham—General line, Appraiser. 
*WM. K: McKAY CO., 7 Bosworth St., Boston— 
Auctioneers and Appraisers. 
*J. S. METCALFE, corner North and Federal 
Streets, Salem—General line. 
*MUSICIAN’S SUPPLY CO., 218 Tremont Street, 


*OLD CURIOSITY SHOPPE, 30 Sandwich Street, 
Plymouth—General line. 
*R. P. PAULY, 5 Charles Street, Boston—General line. 
*F. C. POOLE, Bond’s Hill, Gloucester—Gen’] line. 
*QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE, Queen Anne Corners, 
Accord—General line. 
LOUISE R. READER, 216 Appleton Street, Low- 
ell—General line. 
*MELVIN D. REED, 700 Washington Street, South 
Braintree—General line. 
*I. SACK, 85 Charles Street, Boston—General line. 
*H. SACKS & SONS, 62-64 Harvard Street, Brook- 
line—General line. 
*SHREVE, CRUMP & LOW, 147 Tremont Street, 
Boston—Antique furniture, jewelry, ship models. 
*SIMON STEPHENS, -910 North Shore Road, 
Revere—Hooked rugs, repairer of rugs. 
*SOUTH SUDBURY ANTIQUE SHOP, South Sud- 
bury—General line. 
*A. STOWELL & CO., 24 Winter Street, Boston— 
Jewellers and repairers of jewelry. 
*SAMUEL TEMPLE, Lynnfield Center—General 
line. 
THE LITTLE COTTAGE, 493 Auburn Street, 
Auburndale—General line. 
*MRS. MARY D. WALKER, corner Front and 


Wareham road, Marion—General line. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
THE ANTIQUE SHOP OF THE AMERICAN 
CITIZENS CLUB, Peterborough—Tea room and 
general line. 
*FULLER HOMESTEAD, Hancock Village—Gen- 
eral line. 
MAX ISRAEL, Henniker—General line. 
*C. A. MACALISTER, Hillsboro—General line. 
*E. A. WIGGIN, 350 State Street, Portsmouth— 
General line. 


NEW JERSEY 

*WILMER MOORE, 18 West Broad Street, Hope- 
well—General line. 

*H. M. REID, 27-29 No. Warren Street, Trenton— 
Auctioneers and Appraisers. 

C. M. WILLIAR, 31 Main Street, Bradley Beach— 








ton—General line. 
(ees 


Boston—Old Violins,Violas, and ’Cellos. 


General line. 
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NEW YORK 
*AMSTERDAM SHOPS, 608 Amsterdam Avenue 
—General line. 
*L. B. LAWTON, Skaneateles—Hooked rugs. 
*FRED J. PETERS, 384-386 Broadway Murray 
Hill, Flushing, Long Island—General line. 
*STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER, 873: Madison 
Avenue, New York City— General line, firearms. 
*A. WILLIAMS, 62 Ossining Road, Pleasantville— 
General line. 
*KATHARINE WILLIS, 272 Hillside Avenue. 
Jamaica, Long Island—General line. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
*THE ANTIQUE SHOP OF MRS. M. B. COOKE- 
ROW, 265 King Street, Pottstown—General line. 
*WM. BALL & SON, Malvern—Reproduction of 
antique brasses. 
FRANCIS D. BRINTON, Oermead Farm, West 
Chester—Early Pennsylvania furniture, glass, etc. 
WILLIAM R. FIELES, Christiana, Lancaster 
County—Antiques. 





*HUSTON’S ANTIQUE SHOP, 321 South 11th 
Street, Philadelphia—General line. 

*OSBORNE’S ANTIQUE SHOP, 1026 Pine Street, 
Philadelphia—General line. 

MARTHA DE HAAS REEVES, 1807 Ranstead 

Street, Philadelphia—General line. 

*ARTHUR J. SUSSEL, 1724 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia—General line. 


RHODE ISLAND 
*MRS. CLARENCE A. BROUWER, 260 Brow 
Street, East Providence—Antique glassware, china. 
*G. R. S. KILLAM, Pawtucket—Clock repairing. 
MABLE K. ROGERS, 63 Empire Street, Provi- 
dence—Jewelry and general line. 


VERMONT 
*E. W. ALLEN, Woodstock—General line. 
*CHELSEA SHOP, Chelsea Green, Chelsea—Gen- 
era\ line. 
*THr EVERETT ANTIQUE SHOP, 161 So. Win- 
ooski Avenue, Burlington—General line. 
*HARRIS ANTIQUE SHOP, Brandon—Gen’! line. 





*E. J. JOHNSON, White River Jun 
line. 


*HELEN M. MERRILL, Woodstock 


WASHINGTON, D.C, | 
J. J. HECK & CO., 427% Tenth St 
Washington—Antique jewelry; general fing 
*GEORGE W. REYNOLDS, 1742 M Streg 
Washington—Antique furniture, 


ENGLAND 
*T. ALLEN, “Craigard,” Blake Hall R 
stead—Stamps. 
*J. CORKILL, Rock Ferry, Birkenhead, ¢ 
General line. 
REPAIRERS 
N. S. HILL, 120 Tremont Street, Bos 
glass, aieer, bric-a-brac. 
*S. EDWARD HOLOWAY, 61 Hansel 
Boston—Restorer of old wood and metal, 


HOTELS 
*HOTEL GREYLOCK, Williamstown, 
*HANOVER INN, Hanover, 5 H. 





Hundreds of (olletors 


Have bought and sold hundreds of pieces through the 
Clearing House columns of ANTIQUES. 

Rates are 10 cents per word. Send check with copy 

by the 20th of the month. 


ANTIQUES, 683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 
Op FasHionep “OLIVIA” 


APPLIQUE PATCHWORK AND Cross 
StircH Linens, Foorstoot Tops 
Old Sampler Designs Cross Stitch Patterns 
Suggestions submitted on individual designs. 


Send reference for goods on approval. 
The Homestead which is 200 years old contains many choice antiques 


The Homestead (Mrs. L. A. Vernon) 


1464 FatrFiELD Avenue (Boston Post Road) BRIDGEPORT, Connecticut 





Antique & Modern Firearms, Kentucky Ri 
Sandwich Candlesticks & Salt Cellars 


Historical Cup-Plates & Flasks 


Windsor& Early American Furniture,Lowestoft 
The Sun Dial Shop 


STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER 
873 Mapison AVENUE New York, 
Ha tt Seat, Italian 


Private Sale richly carved, several ht 


dred years old but in excellent condition 
Also elaborately carved Belter furniture: an oak dini 
set, and a parlor set in Rosewood, made to order many ye 


Call or write. CHARLES T. HARBECK 
119 BROOKLYN AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








A. WILLIAMS 


62 Ossininc Roan, PLeasantvin_E, N.Y. Telephone 217 Pleasantville, N.Y 


Reproductions and Special Detail Work 


Antique Furniture Bought, Sold, and Restored 


NOTHING RESTORED UNTIL SOLD 


MRS. PERRY D. THOMPSON ~ 


Harrison STREET, LowE.t, Mass 


Open afternoon from 2 until 4. Other hours by appot 
TELEPHONE, Lowell 2780 





‘Rare (olleétion of HistoricalGlass Flasks 


and other bottles 


One very old dark green bottle, bear on haunches 
Cup-plates, full set of the ship Cadmus, and other designs 


Fine assortment of mirrors. 
Hillsboro, N. H. 


C. A. MACALISTER 


AN asda Poo E 


AS LARGE A DEALER’S COLLECTION AS ANY 
NEW ENGLAND TELEPE 


191 Howarp Sr., Aew London, 





Rare and 
Interesting 


AUCTION Antiques 


At the Everetr ANTIQUE SHOP 


161 SoutH Winooski AVENUE 4nd 171 KiNG STREET 
BuRLINGTON, VERMONT 


Monday, September 11 +: 10 A.M. (E. S. T.) 


The entire stock will be sold without reserve. There are hun- 
dreds of pieces, some very rare, all very interesting. Maple 
bureau, cherry bureau, sofas, tables, lowboys, highboys, secre- 
taries, clocks, desks, corner cupboards, a large assortment of 
furniture in pine, mahogany and cherry. In addition: Sandwich 
glass, Bennington and Burlington ware, prints, pictures, Indian 
baskets, jewelry, fire arms, brasses, candlesticks, and other ar- 
ticles too numerous to mention. 





William K. MacKay Comp 


Auctioneers &8 Appraisers 
NOW PERMANENTLY LOCATED AT 
7 BOSWORTH STREET, BOSTON ~ 


(One minute from Park St.) TELerHone, Congress 1593 


Collections of Antiques and all kinds of ho 
furnishings solicited for sale at auction or bou 
outright for cash. Catalogue sales a specié 
ty. Appraisals for inheritance tax, — 
insurance, and other purposes. 


Some choice Antiques always on exhibition anda f 
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What Everybody Knows About Advertising 


Beca USE some oil wells and some gold mines have 
made fortunes for their owners, it does not follow that 
any new oil or mining venture offers opportunity for 
wise investment. Everybody knows that, of course. 
Yet millions of dollars a year are wasted on worthless 

Stocks that offer no better argument for purchase. 


It is the same with advertising. Blind speculation 
based on what someone else once did may bring 
brilliant results, but probability is against it. Con- 
servative advertising, like conservative investing, 
means basing action on study with a view to obtain- 
ing legitimate returns. 


The conservative advertiser considers, first, his 
media; second, the space to be utilized; third, the fre- 
quency of his announcements. 


In selecting his media, if they be magazines, he ig- 
nores the element of mere gross circulation, for he 
knows that a circulation of 500,000 copies may be of 
less value to him than one of 500 if the latter covers 
the field which he wishes to reach. 


In determining size of space, he considers both the 
importance and the length of his message and the 
influence of adequate presentation upon his own 
business prestige. Observation has taught him that 
almost more important than what an advertisement 
says are the things which it suggests. 


And finally, the conservative advertiser knows that 
nine points of the problem of frequency of advertising 
is regularity. Regularity in itself eStablishes con- 
fidence. A business that delivers its message unfail- 
ingly month by month comes to be looked upon as 
reliable and trustworthy. Irregularity, on the other 
hand, connotes either weakness or uncertainty. Stay 
by or stay away is a good advertising motto. 


THE ADVERTISING OF 
THINGS ANTIQUE IS A 
NEW ART IN THE FIELD 
OF PUBLICITY. c4sk 
ANTIQUES for more 
particulars to meet 
your case. 

For certain classes of advertising there 1s no medium so 
effective as ANTIQUES. It covers the field in ways that 
make supplementary direct advertising virtually super- 
fiuous. 





ANTIQUES, 683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Massacnuserrs 
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In Increasing Demand 


UNCAN PHYFE was a New York cabinetmaker 

who reached the height of his career about 1810. 

His work is becoming more and more sought by 

American collectors. For Phyfe was not only an un- 

usually fine cabinetmaker and designer but an inge- 
nious inventor as well. 





He was responsible for the introduction of the type 
of extension dining table shown here. Note how it 
combines grace with utility. It may be lengthened 
to seat about sixteen people, but it never becomes awk- 
ward. 


fs 
4 
f 





A delicate carving of floral bands extends along the 
edge of the table. The legs are more boldly carved 
with a rope pattern and terminate in reeded bronze 
feet fitted with casters. 


bas ‘+ 
wy ntines ote oer went Se 


The table is still in its original condition, and we shall 
be glad to have you examine it at your leisure. You 
will find it with other American and foreign antiques 
on our third floor. 


ee 


Shreve, Crump and Low Company 


5 Founded in 1800 
Jewelers, Watchmakers, Silver and Goldsmiths 


147 Tremont Street Boston, Massachusetts 





© 1922, S., C. & L. Co. 











